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AU-T. 

^ICK, tick, tick, tick. 

I'ive pairs of eyes are looking up 
at the clock upon the mantlepiece, 
and five little people are wondering if Nuibb 
will ever come. 

The clock goes on for another half hour, — 
tick, tick, tick, tick, — and Btill Nurse does not 
come. 

- Ethel says, with a dreary sigh, " It must be 
past tea-time." 

Nurse has never kept them waiting fon ■*«»»- 
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before, and the five little people in the school- 
room feel that something dreadful must have 
happened. 

They have been as still as mice for a long 
time. It seems a very long while ago since 
Nurse came in crying very much, and told them 
to be good, quiet children, to sit still and make 
no noise, for " Master Ally is very ill indeed.'* 

Then Mother came in, not crying, but with 
a white, grave face, and Mother has never 
looked so white and grave before, they think. 
Mother did not say a word, but she kissed 
them and went away in a hurry. 

Ally has been ill for a great many days, and 
the children have been taken in one by one to 
say " Good morning" and " Good night," to 
him. But they have not been allowed to stay 
long, and to-day they have not been into his 
room at all, not even Phil, who is Ally's twin 
brother. The children are afraid that poor 
Ally must be ill indeed, if he is not well enough 
to see Phil. 

Phil is sitting in a comer of the room. 
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hugging very tightly a puppy that belongs to 
Ally and him. In his other hand he holds 
Ally's likeness, that he has taken down from 
the peg just above the old clock, where it 
always hangs in company with the likenesses 
of all the others, mother, and father, and nurse 
included. Phil is looking down at the likeness 
of poor Ally, and trying hard not to cry, for 
Phil says, " Only girls and babies cry." 

Philip and Alick are twins. They are nine 
years and a half old, and are always called 
Phil and Ally. They have both dark hair and 
eyes, and they are so much alike in everything 
that no one would be able to tell which is 
which, only Phil's hair is curly and Ally's is 
straight. They go to school at a place called 
Silverford, about two miles oflF. They ride 
there upon their ponies, and start at nine in 
the morning. They have their dinner at the 
school, and come home between four and five 
in the afternoon. But now the holidays have 
begun, and they would enjoy them so very 
much if poor Ally were not so ill. 
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Bertie is just a year younger than the twins. 
He has been out so much in the sun that he 
has burnt himself almost black. He has bright 
brown hair, curling like Phil's, and brown eyes 
to match. He is sitting in one of the window 
seats, and is trying with his penknife to cut a 
pig out of a piece of dried orange peel that he 
has found in his play- box. The orange peel is 
too dry, and it breaks into little pieces, so that 
the only part of the pig Bertie is able to carve 
is a long thin tail. But then, as he says to 
himself with a sigh, " What is a tail without 

a pig?" 

Ethel is seven years old. She has fair hair, 

that hangs crimped down her back, and blue 
eyes. She is sitting in the window-seat oppo- 
site Bertie, and is making a dress for her 
doU. 

Edward is two years younger than Ethel. 
His hair is fair and his eyes are blue like hers. 
He is sitting on a stool leaning his head 
against the wall, and is falling fast asleep. 

Stumps is last and least. She was four years 
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old only two days ago, and she is always called 
Stumps, though her real name is Cicely. She 
is made up of dimples ; dimples in her cheeks, 
a dimple in her chin, dimples in her neck, 
dimples in her arms, dimples in her hands, 
dimples in her legs, and dimples in her feet. 
Her hair curls in tight silky yellow curls over 
her small, round head. Bertie says that 
Stumps is all curls and no head. Her eyes 
are very large and brown. She cannot speak 
plain, even though she is four years old, and 
this vexes her very much. Just now Stumps 
looks as if she were going to cry. 

She is sitting on the ground holding her doU 
by its legs, and the sawdust is running out of 
the poor doll's body in a heap upon the floor. 
But Stumps does not see this, she is so busy 
wondering why no one will play with her, and 
why Nurse is so long, and why nobody talks or 
laughs, not even Bertie, who is always talking, 
or laughing, or singing, or whistling. Stumps 
thinks it is so very unkind of Nurse to leave 
them so long without giving them asL^\^\ss%\.^ 
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eat. Stumps would like to go and look after 
Nurse, only Ethel will be so cross. What can 
Nurse be about ? Stumps is so hungry. Per- 
haps Nurse is going to punish them for aU 
their naughtinesses by leaving them without 
anything to eat or drink, like those poor chil- 
dren Phil read about the other day, who were 
lost in a wood and lived upon berries for a 
week. But not even berries grew in the school- 
room — and Stumps's eyes got rounder and 
bigger — they won't have even berries to eat ! 
How cruel of Nurse ! No more bread-and-milk, 
no more buttered toast, no more marmalade, 
no more nice bits of bread-and-butter sprin- 
kled over with sugar. No more plum cake. 
No more jam, oh ! and no more strawberry 
jam ! No .... more .... strawberry .... 
jam .... No .... more .... strawberry .... 
jam! 

Now there is nothing in the world Stumps 
likes so much as strawberry jam. The road to 
Stumps's heart is paved with strawberry jam. 
Nice, large, whole strawberries floating about 
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in a sea of juice ! If ever Stumps dreams, her 
dreams are of strawberry jam. 

The tears come very fast to Stumps's eyes. 
Then they roll down her cheeks. Very fast the 
tears come, one after the other, as though they 
were running a race, and wanted to see which 
would get to Stumps' s chin first. One of the 
tears gets caught in a dimple, and has to give 
up the race, but numbers of others come faster 
and faster, faster and faster, until the tear gets 
swept out of the dimple. And still the tears 
come faster, faster, faster. 

Nobody is looking at Stumps, and nobody 
sees her grief. To get no strawberry jam is 
very bad, but for nobody to care whether she 
has strawberry jam or not, is worse. Some- 
body must be made to see what trouble she is 
in, and to be sorry for her, thinks Stumps in 
the midst of her tears. 

Stumps howls. 

The room has been so still, not a sound 
heard except the ticking of the clock, and the 
pitter-patter of the rain-drops as the^ \Nis^^ 
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race like Stumps's tears, only quicker, to see 
which can get to the ground, or to the bottom 
of the window-pane first — the room has been so 
still, that Stumps's howl makes everybody start. 

Ethel gives such a jump that she pricks her 
finger. 

Phil upsets the puppy, and it lies gasping 
for breath upon the ground, for Phil has 
hugged it so tight in thinking of Ally, that 
it would perhaps have been choked, if Stumps' 
sudden howl had not startled Phil into up- 
setting it. 

Bertie at once tumbles off his window-seat, 
and cries, " Hullo, Stumps !" 

Eddy, who is sometimes called " Eddy the 
Unready," because he is such a long time be- 
fore he can find words to express what he has 
to say, Eddy awakes from sleep, and sits up- 
right upon the stool with his eyes and mouth 
both very wide open, and stares hard at Stumps, 
trying to find words to comfort her. As the 
words won't come, he sits still and stares 
harder. 
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Ethel begins to fold up her work and put it 
away, and Phil, who. is still thinking only of 
Ally, sets the puppy tenderly upon its legs, and 
pats it on the back to prevent its choking 
quite. So there is only Bertie who is attend- 
ing to Stumps, and Stumps, feeling that she is 
still more badly treated, throws her pinafore 
over her head, rocks herself backwards and 
forwards, and sobs louder, louder, louder. 

" Poor Stumps 1" says Bertie, soothingly, 
" was she tired with having to sit so still, and 
wait so long for her tea. Little darling Stumps ! 
don't cry any more, and Bertie will sit by her 
and tell her a pretty story." 

Stumps has been too ill-used, she thinks, to 
allow herself to be coaxed over so easily. Then 
Bertie tries to pull her pinafore down from 
before her face, but Stumps holds on to it so 
tight that he has to give that up. Next he 
tsdces her in his arms, and talks lovingly to 
her, though she has rolled herself up very firm 
in her pinafore, and he can't see even a little 
bit of her. But Stumps kicks witk ^SL V^ 
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might, and Bertie has to put her down to lie 
upon the floor. 

" Leave her alone, Bertie," says Ethel, 
coming up, " she will be much better if you 
let her alone." 

"Why, Stumps," says Bertie, picking up 
poor dolly out of the sawdust, "no wonder you 
are crying 1 Why, you've been and gone and 
killed poor CMn-chan I" 

Down goes the pinafore. Stumps rolls over 
on her side, and scrambles to her feet as quick 
as she can. 

What a sad sight 1 Chin-chan lies doubled 
up in Bertie's arms, looking, oh ! so limp and 
miserable I her pretty pink frock, that once 
fitted her so nicely, now hangs upon her like a 
bag ; and the heap of sawdust on the floor tells 
the dreadful tale. 

Things are now at their worst. 

Of all Stumps' seven dolls, Chin-chan is the 
favourite. Chin-chan is so good and so obe- 
dient. Chin-chan goes to sleep when she is 
told, and wakes up when she is told. Chin- 
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chan has such lovely blue eyes, and real eye- 
lashes. Chin-chan has real hair, such nice 
yellow hair, that you can brush out and curl 
round your fingers. Chin-chan has such pretty 
wax fingers and wax toes ; such a dear little 
nose, that Bertie calls "snub," and a com- 
plexion like strawberries and cream. Chin- 
chan has six dresses all to herself, and the 
other dolls have only one apiece. Then Chin- 
chan was christened Chin-chan by Uncle Tony, 
and, next to strawberry jam, Stumps likes 
Uncle Tony best. Bertie says that Chin-chan 
means "snub-nose," but Uncle Tony, who 
of course knows best, says that it means 
" Chinese." 

And now dear Chin-chan is dead, and Stumps 
cannot love her again. How can Stumps love 
and cuddle Chin-chan, w^en Chin-chan has no 
body? 

Stumps explains this to Bertie as well 
as she can, but he does not see it in that 
light. 

" Cheer up. Stumps !" he says ; " "Nxix^^^^. ^ssx^ 
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stuff Chin-chan, and sew her up, and bring her 
back to life again." 

" She tan't," sobs the unhappy Stumps. 

" She can, indeed she can," says Bertie. 

" Of course she can," says Ethel. " Come 
here. Stumps, and be put tidy. Oh what a 
fright you have made of yourself 1" 

" I san't tum, and I won't be made tidy," 
and down goes Stumps upon the floor again, 
rolling over and over in her sorrow and rage. 

" I wish Nurse would come," says Ethel, 
sighing. 

Phil calls out from the other end of the 
room, in a gruff voice, " Do be quiet there ! 
You none of you think of poor Ally, or you 
wouldn't make such a row." 

Ethel goes back to her window-seat, Bertie 
and Eddy sit down by Stumps, and try by 
petting and coaxing to get her into a better 
temper. But they don't succeed. 

" Tick, tick, tick," says the clock. 

** Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, pitter-patter," 
says the rain. 
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" I won't be dood, I won't be dood, I won't 
be dood," says Stumps. 

This goes on for a quarter of an hour, then 
the tired children hear a quick footstep across 
the passage, the door opens, and Nurse is 
come at last. 

"Master Ally is better," she says; "the 
doctor thinks he will get well now. He's in 
such a beautiful sleep." 

The children crowd round Nurse, talking 
and laughing, and asking questions. Nurse, 
who seems very happy, tells them to speak one 
at a time, for she cannot hear what they say : 
and then Nurse laughs and cries both together, 
which the children think very funny. Then 
Nurse sees poor Stumps's tear-stained, dirty 
face, and takes her up on her lap, hears her 
story, and comforts her by promising very so- 
lemnly to stuflF Chin-chan, and bring her back 
to Ufe again. 

Then Mother comes in, looking so bright 
and different from when she came in before ; 
and she pets them, and makes so much of them.^ 
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that they feel what important little people they 
must be. Then Mother suddenly remembers 
that they have had no tea, and says, — " You 
poor things, how hungry you must be 1'* 

Mother says that she shall stay and have tea 
with them. Then she tells Ethel to ring the 
bell, and when Susan comes. Mother tells her 
to put out the pink and gold tea-set.' 

Now the pink and gold tea-set was given to 
the children, as a Christmas present, by Aunt 
Bee, and it is only used upon what the children 
call "grand days," so they make sure that 
something very nice must be coming, and they 
dance about with delight. 

When tea is ready, Mother sits at the top of 
the table and Nurse at the bottom, they all find 
that they are what Phil says he is, as " hungry 
as hunters." Bertie, who is always ready to 
argue, says, " Why should hunters be hungrier 
than boys ?" but gets no answer. Mother has 
ordered them such a nice tea, and they give 
her a hug all round before they sit down 
to it. 
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I suppose you would like to know what they 
had for tea? I will tell you. White bread- 
and-butter, brown bread-and-butter, hot bis- 
cuits, so crisp that they almost break before 
you touch them ; plum cake, called by Eddy 
" whispering cake," because the plums are so 
close together; white currants, red currants, 
short-bread, oat-cake, marmalade — and, oppo- 
site to Stumps, a large glass dish filled with 
strawberry jam 1 

Stumps is the happiest, as she was before 
the most unhappy. She sits at the table in 
her high chair; her face washed clean, her 
golden curls, that usually curl so tightly over 
her little head, are standing on end, her fat 
shoulders are shaking with delight, and her 
big brown eyes are looking down at her plate, 
for Bertie has filled it with beautiful straw- 
berries and juice, and Stumps is just popping 
into her mouth such a large, red strawberry. 

It has stopped raining, and the sun comes 
out, shining warm and bright upon the happy, 
laughing children. And Bertie says, — " Even 
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the weather is glad that Ally is better, and has 
sent the sun to say how glad it is." 

After tea they go out into the garden for a 
game of play, and as they come in, one by one 
they are taken to Ally's room to see him. He 
cannot see them, for he is asleep, and they are 
not allowed to kiss him for fear of waking him. 
So they look at him for a minute, lying white 
and still upon his bed, say very softly, " Good 
night. Ally," and come away. 

And all of them, from Stumps up to Phil, 
when they say their prayers before getting into 
bed, say another prayer to-night. And this 
is, — " Thank God for making Ally better." 
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JT'S only me, Bertie." 
'Who is me?" 
' 'Tumps." 
" AU right." 
" Let me in, Bertie 1" 
" Can't. I'm getting into my bath." 
"Oh! only just detting into yoiir bath. Did 
you hear de beakfast beU, Bertie ?" 

" Don't wait for me. Stumps. Tell Nurse 
I'm coming soon." 

"Derry well," answers Stumps. 

Taking hold of the balusters with both 
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hands to help herself along, and going carefully 
on« one leg all the way down the two long 
flights of stairs, Stumps gets to the school- 
room, where she finds them all seated at 
hreakfast. 

" Bertie's tumming soon. Nurse," says 
Stumps, climbing up into her chair. 

" Bertie wasn't out of bed when I came 
down," says Phil. 

" Bertie is always late," says Ethel. 

" What is that about being late ?" asks 
Mother, as she comes in to say " Good morn- 
ing" to them all. "Eight o'clock isn't too 
early for you to have breakfast these lovely 
summer mornings. I think it would be a 
very good plan to fine everybody who is 
late a penny. At the end of the week, when 
you are paid your pocket money. Nurse 
can collect the pennies and give them to 
Stumps to put into the collection - on Sun- 
days." 

" Derry nice," murmurs Stumps. 

" Derry nice for you," says Phil, " but not 
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nice for those who have to pay. One blessing 
is, / am always in time.'* 

" Take care, Phil," says Mother, laughing ; 
"if you boast like that, I expect you will be 
late.'' 

Soon after Mother has left, the door is flung 
open with a crash, and Bertie comes in, fresh 
and rosy from his bath. 

" Pay a penny, Bertie," siags out Phil. 

" Not this morning," says Nurse, " but after 
this morning every one who is late for break- 
fast must pay a penny." 

" To be diven to me," says Stumps. 

" Very nice for you," says Bertie. 

"To put into dee bag on Tundays," says 
Stumps. 

" What a lot of pennies Bertie will have to 
pay!" says Eddy, slowly. 

"Now, old man, don't put in your small 
oar," says Bertie. "I say, Phil, what a 
greedy fellow you are, you've been and eaten 
all the crust, and only left me this horrid 
crumb." 
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" First come, first served,'* says Phil. 

" All right. I'll see if I can't be down first 
to-morrow morning." 

" Den dere will be no penny," says Stumps, 
in a disappointed voice. 

" Unkind Stumps, to want to see poor Bertie 
fined," and Bertie pulls a long face, pretending 
to cry. 

" No, no, Bertie," and Stumps cuddles closer 
to him, for Bertie, though he sometimes teazes, 
is her great favourite. " 'Tumps not unkind 
to you, Bertie, 'Tumps lubs you derry much." 

" All right. Stumps," says Bertie. " Now if 
you will promise to be good, I'll take you with 
me when I go to feed the rabbits, ducks, and 
pigeons." 

" Nice boy," says Stumps, in great delight, 
" I will be dood." 

" Don't keep her out too long in the sun, 
Master Bertie," says Nurse. 

" I am going to sit with Ally part of the 
morning," says Bertie, " so there's no fear of 
mjr keeping her out too long." 
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It is a fortnight after the day I told you 
about in the last chapter, when they all 
thought Ally wq,s going to die. But he is 
much better now, and is able to sit up in an 
arm-chair, and to be wheeled about in the 
garden in the cool part of the afternoon. He 
cannot walk much, though, only across the 
room and back again at a time, for he is still 
very weak. 

." I am going to ride with father into Cop- 
pleston this morning," says Phil, " so I shall 
go in to Ally directly after prayers, and stay 
with him until father is ready." 

"Then you can ask Master Ally what he 
would like for dinner, and come back and tell 
me," says Nurse ; " don't forget. Master 
Phil." 

" I won't forget," says Phil. 

" Now, old fellow," says Bertie, patting Eddy 
upon the back, " you want to say something — 
what is it ? Don't be shy, speak up." 

Por Eddy has been opening and shutting his 
mouth, only before he can get out what he has 
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to say, some one else has spoken, and Eddy 
lost his chance. 

^* Teak up," says Stumps, who is Bertie's 
echo. 

"Ally has a birthday every day," says 
Eddy. 

"Oh, oh, oh, oh!" they all shout, one after 
the other. 

Nonsense," says Phil. 
What are you thinking about, Eddy?" says 
Ethel, " no one has more than one birthday a 
year, have they, Nurse ?" 

" Oh, Eddy, what a 'tory I" shouts Stumps, 
much shocked. 

" What do you mean, old man ? There, don't 
be frightened, speak up," and Bertie pats 
Eddy again upon the back to encourage 
him. 

Eddy gets shyer, now that everybody is 
waiting for him to explain himself, but at last 
he says, very slowly, — " Ally every day chooses 
his own dinner. If he likes a hen, he has it, 
or a duck, or a goose." 
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(Upon their birthdays the children always 
choose what they like for dinner.) 

In the midst of the laughter that follows 
poor Eddy's speech, and while Nurse is telling 
him that Ally has what he likes for dinner, not 
because it is always his birthday, but because 
he is ill, the prayer-bell rings, and they all go 
in to prayers. 
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[TTJMPS being the youngest, always 
stays when prayers are over, to 
chatter with Father and Mother 
while they are having their breakfast. Father 
gives Stumps tit-bits of whatever he has for 
breakfast. Sometimes a bit of boiled chicken, 
sometimes a spoonful or two of egg, or a mor- 
sel of fish, or ham and buttered toast, and a 
few spoonfuls of tea. 

Stumps looks upon her morning chatter 
with Father and Mother as a great treat, but 
to-day she is so afraid that Bertie will run off 
without her, that she just stops to give them 
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their second morning kiss, and then prepares 
to go. 

" But my little woman is not going to leave 
Father to eat his breakfast alone ?'' says Mr. 
Grant, a good deal surprised to see Stumps 
making for the door as fast as a pair of very 
fat legs can carry her. 

Stumps half turns round, and looks wistfully 
back. 

" 'Tumps lubs you derry much, but 'Tumps 
is doing wid Bertie to feed dee rabbits and 
ducks and hens." 

"And is Bertie in such a hurry that he 
cannot wait for a few minutes?" asks Mo- 
ther. 

Stumps peeps out from the dining-room, and 
sees Bertie standing in front of the wide-open 
hall-door, and Bertie is twirling round upon 
one leg, and calling out, — " Come, Stumps I be 
quick. Stumps 1" 

"Must not keep Bertie waiting," says 
Stumps, gravely, for she feels that Bertie, in 
his small way, is a king. 
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Mother and Father laugh, aad Father gets 
up to shut the door after her. 

** Bertie," calls out Stumps, " 'top one 
minute. Must det my tun-bonnet." 

" I've got your sun-bonnet," shouts Bertie, 
who is at the bottom of the steps by this time. 

"Put it on, please Bertie," says Stumps, 
panting with the haste she has made to catch 
him up. 

Bertie puts it on hind part before, the curtain 
that is meant to shelter Stumps' s neck from the 
sun, hangs over her eyes, and flaps about in an 
odd sort of way. 

"Bertie, you've dessed 'Tumps wrong. 
You always dess 'Tumps upside down, Bertie," 
says Stumps. 

"Boys can't be expected to know how to 
dress girls," says Bertie, indignantly, but he 
takes off the sun-*bonnet, and puts it on the 
right way ; only now he finds he cannot tie it. 

" Tan't you make a bow ?" inquires Stumps, 
in surprise. 

"Of course I can't," says Bertie; "boys 
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don't want to know how to make bows. There, 
IVe tied it in a sailor's knot. Old Ben taught 
me how to make one the other day. Come 
along." 

Hand in hand they go off. But they get on 
very slowly, for Stumps wants to stop at every 
flower-bed to admire the flowers. Stumps is 
fondest of the roses, and her favourite roses she 
has christened by different names, and she 
likes to look after these, and to count how 
many children have been born to them since 
she saw them last. Her greatest pet is a rose 
with large crisp curled leaves, and so very pure 
and white that Stumps has made her Queen 
over all the other roses, and has christened her 
" Queen Snow.*' 

"See, Bertie, Queen Snow has two new 
childs since yeterday.*' 

" Say * children,' Stumps, not * childs,' " cor- 
rects Bertie. 

" Two new childen," and Stumps stands oi; 
tip-toe to kiss the little opening rosebuds. 

"My rabbits and things will starve, if 
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we do not get on quicker, Stumps," says 
Bertie. 

" Dat would be sad." 

" Of course it would. So come along, Stumps. 
If we have time we can come back to your 
flowers afterwards,'* says Bertie. 

Stumps slips her hand in Bertie's again, and 
they reach the yard without any further stop- 
ping. Bertie fetches a basket of green stuff, 
and he and Stumps set to work to feed the 
rabbits. 

They are gentle, tame creatures, and know 
Bertie so well that they run to him, and eat 
out of his hand. Stumps strokes their soft fur 
and long ears, and chatters to them until 
Bertie says it's getting late, and they must go 
on to the pigeons and ducks, because he has to 
sit with Ally. 

" Besides, I promised Nurse not to keep you 
out too long, you know. Stumps." 

" Don't call dis long," pouts Stumps. 

" But it will be before we can get in. We've 
got a lot to do," argues Bertie. 
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stumps allows herself to be coaxed into 
leaving the rabbits, after having first kissed 
them all. 

Bertie fetches the grain for the pigeons, and 
then he stands in the middle of the yard, and 
calls, — " Coo-oo, Coo-oo-oo, Coo-oo-oo-oo, Coo- 
00-00, Coo-oo," and Stumps, her pinafore 
filled with grain, stands by Bertie and imitates 
him as well as she can, piping away lustily at 
the top of her shrill little voice. 

Soon, these " coos'' bring fluttering to the 
ground a quantity of pigeons, some of them 
such pretty ones. The pigeons Stumps likes 
best have light blue-grey coats, and dark 
purple-gold waistcoats, and black heads. They 
step daintily about to peck up their food, lift 
their feet very high, arch their necks, look 
all about them with their quick, bright eyes, 
and give a soft coo every now and then,. 

When they have pecked up every grain they 
can find, they all coo, and coo, and coo, together, 
flutter about for a little, open and shut their 
wings several times, and then fly off. 
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" Now they are sayings * thank you/ " says 
Bertie, when the cooing begins. 

" Do dey always tay, * tank you,' like dat, 
Bertie ?" asks Stumps. 

" Yes, always. Now for the ducks." 

The pigeons are flying away, Stumps's eyes 
follow them through the air, but when they 
are gone there is nothing to stay for, so she 
trots off without any fuss this time. 

"A long time ago, Bertie,'* says Stumps, 
" you taid you would cut me a 'tick, a nice 
thin 'tick, to beat my naughty dollies with." 

" Did I ?" says Bertie, " well, I suppose I 
forgot it. A boy can't be expected to remetn- 
ber everything, you know. Stumps, but I'll cut 
you one to-day. I suppose it's Chin-chan you 
want to beat ?" 

" Oh no, no," says Stumps, " not dear Tin- 
tan. Tin-tan is neher naughty." 

" I'd advise you to learn to say * Ohin-chan,' 
instead of * Tin-tan,' before Uncle Tony comes 
again," remarks Bertie. 

Stumps is offended. 
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" Unkind Bertie," she says. 

" Well, you see. Stumps, you are old enough 
to talk plain," argues Bertie. 

Stumps looks up at the sky, and pretends 
not to hear. 

They have got to the orchard now. At the 
bottom of the orchard there is the pond where 
the ducks are swimming about, waiting for the 
bread that the cook saves up every day for 
Bertie to give them. 

They have not good manners, these ducks, 
not nearly such nice manners as the pigeons, 
Stumps thinks ; for they dart at the bread in a 
very rude way, and peck each other, and quack, 
quack, quack, so angrily, and make sudi a 
splashing, and gobble the bread up, and nearly 
choke over it, they eat so quick. 

Stumps stands on the bank and scolds them 
as fast as she can, and Bertie laughs at her. 
And the more Stumps scolds, and the more 
Bertie laughs, the louder and angrier the ducks 
quack, so there is a great row, as you may 
fancy. 
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While they are at the pond Bertie cuts a 
switch from one of the willow-trees, and says 
that he will peel it to make it white, and then 
Stumps can have it to beat her naughty dollies 
with. 

''Look, Stumps/' says Bertie, as th^ go 
back, '' what a lot of little apples the wind has 
blown down. Let us take some to the ponies, 
we can go back by the stables, instead of the 
garden." 

It does not take Bertie long to fill the basket 
with apples, and when he looks round for 
Stumps he finds she is seated on the ground, 
and is in the act of digging her tiny white 
teoth into a very green apple. 

''Put that apple down. Stumps!" shouts 
Bertie. 

Stumps keeps her teeth pressed into the 
apple, and looks at Bertie from under her eye- 
lashes, but she does not dare bite the piece 
out. 

" Put it down, Stumps ! do you hear ? put it 
down," says Bertie again. 
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stumps does hear, but she does not choose 
to obey, so Bertie has to take the apple from 
her. 

•*You must not eat those nasty apples, 
Stumps," he says. 

" Why not ?" pouts Stumps. 

" They aren't nearly ripe, you wouldn't like 
them if you were to eat them. I tried one the 
other day, and I had to throw it away, it was 
so nasty and sour. They are so small, you 
see," continues Bertie, holding one up, ** and 
they have to get bigger, and yellow, and red, 
before they do to eat. Thomas says the sum- 
mer apples will be good to eat when S. Swithun 
has christened them." 

^ Stumps's eyes open wide, and she forgets to 
be cross. 

" What does Taint Twithun do to dem, JBer- 
tie ?" she asks in surprise. 

" Christens them," answers Bertie. 

"Does Taint Twithun tall dem names, 
Bertie ?" 

But Bertie is looking after a tom-tit, and 
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does not hear, so Stumps waits until he comes 
hack, and then tries again. 

" Does Taint Twithun tall dem names, 
Bertie ?" 

•*Call names ?" says Bertie, " oh no, of course 
not. He was a saint, and never called any- 
hody names." 

" Is it wrong to tall my roses names, and my 
dollies, Bertie ? Nohody told 'Tumps so," says 
Stumps, sadly. 

" Oh, is that what you mean ?" says Bertie. 
** Oh no, that isn't wrong, we are called those 
kind of names — ^you are Stumps, and I am 
Bertie." 

" Den does Taint Twithun tall dese apples 
names ?" persists Stumps. 

**I don't know," says Bertie, ** perhaps he 
does." 

"I wonder what he tails dis one," says 
Stumps, stopping and looking longingly at a 
tree covered with the sweet-tasted brown rus- 
sets that the children like so much, that Father 
told Thomas to give them the tree for their 
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very own ; " I 'pect he kissens dis one a derry 
nice name." 

^* Ah, those apples of ours are good," says 
Bertie, smacking his lips, " how I wish they 
were ripe." 

"So does 'Tumps,*' says Stumps. 

" Now for the ponies," says Bertie ; " how 
they will tuck into these apples, Stumps, 
we've got a nice lot." 

Stumps looks out of the corners of her eyes 
at the hasket on Bertie's arm, gives a little 
sigh, and says, " Yet." 

" Have you saddled Tricksey, James ?" asks 
Bertie of the groom when they get to the 
stahles ; " I want to give him some apples." 

**^ I'm just going to saddle him. Master Ber- 
tie," says James ; " hut you can go in and give 
him the apples if you'll he quick." 

"All right, James," says Bertie, "I'll he 
quick." 

" And don't go giving him too many. Master 
Bertie," continues James. 

" These won't he too many, James, they are 
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so small ?" And Bertie gathers up some of 
the apples. 

" No, those won't hurt," says James ; ** here, 
Master Bertie, I'll go with you." 

"And, Stumps," says Bertie, " you must wait 
outside. Father says Tricksey isn't quite to be 
trusted — he might kick, you know. So you 
stay here and see that nobody runs away with 
the apples. I'll be back soon, and then you 
shall give some of the apples to Brownie and 
Puck, because they are so very quiet." 

Stumps is left alone with the basket of apples 
at her feet. 

" Brownie and Puck will be ill if they eat * 
all those apples," thinks Stumps. " It is very 
unkind of Bertie to give so many apples to 
Brownie, and Tricksey, and Puck, and not one 
to poor Stumps. How nice they look 1" here 
Stumps stoops down and takes one in her hand 
— " so bright and green, and how smooth they 
are !" here Stumps draws one finger gently 
round the apple — " so nice and smooth ! Ber- 
tie says they are not nice, but perhaps he doesn't 
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know. Bertie did not try these apples in the 
basket, so how can he know ?" Here Stumps 
raises the apple to her nose and sniffs it-^" it 
smells very good, Bertie does not know, 
Stumps must try it herself." Here Stumps 
puts the apple to her tiny red mouth, digs her 
sharp white teeth into it, and bites a piece out. 

Stumps makes a face, tries to think the 
apple very nice indeed, and bites another piece 
out. 

Stumps makes a much worse face, and has 
to spit out the apple. 

" Naty ting," says Stumps, frowning at the 
rest of the apple that she holds in her hand, 
and she throws it as far away from her as she 
can. 

Then Bertie comes back and takes Stumps 
and the basket of apples into the stall where 
Brownie and Puck are standing. 

Brownie is brown from head to tail, not a 
spot of any other colour about her, and she 
has a pair of such soft, gentle, wistful brown 
eyes. She knows Bertie directly she sees him, 
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for she neighs and throws her head back, and 
tosses her mane about in a pretty, frisky way 
of her own. 

Puck is black, with a white star upon his 
foretead, a white neck-tie, and white shoes and 
socks. He is the oldest of the three ponies, 
and very grave and steady. He is the one that 
Eddy and Stumps use when they go for a ride, 
^tumps is just learning to ride, and has to be 
held on. She is very fond of Puck, but Bertie 
likes Brownie best. 

Puck and Brownie lick up the apples grate- 
fully. Puck eats his apples soberly and dig- 
nifledly, "like a gentleman," but Brownie 
gives her pretty neigh, and saucy little toss of 
the head that Bertie delights in, and that he 
declares means, " thank you," like the pigeons' 
" coos." 

"Lift me up, Bertie, just to give Puck one 
'troke," says Stumps, when all the apples have 
been eaten. 

" I can't lift you high," says Bertie, " be- 
cause you are so heavy." 
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As Bertie puts Stumps down he catches 
sight of a bit of green peel in the corner of her 
mouth. 

" Oh, Stumps, youVe been eating an apple, 
after I told you not to," says Bertie. 

Stumps looks up, shakes her head very de- 
cidedly, and says, " Oh no, Bertie." 

" Why, here's a bit of apple peel upon the 
comer of your mouth. Oh, naughty Stumps 
to tell such a story 1" says Bertie. 

Stumps does not speak. 

" Don't you remember," says Bertie, ** what 
Mother told you the other day, when you told 
a story about Ethel's work-box ?" 

Stumps' s face gets very red. She takes up a 
comer of her pinafore, twists it round her fin.- 
gers, gives a don't care toss of her head, and 
says, flippantly, — ** Tan't be 'pected to 'mem- 
ber ederysing." 

" But it is so naughty, so very naughty, to 
teU stories," says Bertie, "naughtier than 
anything else. Mother says. Nobody can love 
people who tell stories." 
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The pinafore falls from Stumps' s hands, and 
there is a sob heard in the voice that asks, — 
" Nobody lub 'Tumps ?" 

" Not if she tells stories. You know," 
and Bertie speaks in a low, reverent voice, 
"Mother says that even God will not love 
us if we tell stories. Aren't you sorry. 
Stumps ?" 

No answer. 

" It comes somewhere in the Bible," con- 
tinues Bertie, " about a man and woman who 
were killed because they told a story. They 
only told one story, but God was so angry that 
He kiUed them." 

Stumps gets very grave, and trembles. 

" Were dey kite deaded, Bertie ? are you sure 
dey were kite deaded ?" she asks almost in a 
whisper. 

" Quite deaded. Stumps," answers Bertie. 

Stumps looks graver, and puckers up her 
face for a cry. Suddenly she brightens up, and 
shouts, joyfully, — " 'Tumps could be 'tuflFed — 
Nurse would 'tuff 'Tumps." 
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. " Nurse would what ?" shouts Bertie, in his 
turn: 

" ^Tuffme I Nurse 'tuffed Tin-tan, and made 
her well after she was deaded. She was kite 
deaded, Bertie, and Nurse would 'tuff 'Tumps 
if Tumps was deaded." 

"But you are not stuffed with saw-dust. 
Stumps," explains Bertie in despair; "if I 
were to prick your arm with a pin, blood would 
come out, not saw-dust." 

Stumps looks grave again, and gives a dis- 
appointed " oh 1" then she says, pitifully^ — 
" but Bertie, 'Tumps will be dood, if ederybody 
will lub 'Tumps," and she holds out her arms 
to Bertie. 

" Everybody loves you, of course," says Ber- 
tie, bending down to kiss the soft, hot cheek 
that rubs itself so lovingly against his, " only. 
Stumps, you must not tell any more stories." 

" 'Tumps won't tell 'tories any more, Ber- 
tie," says Stumps. 

"And you are very sorry, Stumps?" asks 
Bertie. 
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"Deny sorry, Bertie," says Stumps, and 
then, after a minute's pause, she says, softly, — 
" shall 'Tumps say her prayer to make her 
dood ?" 

" Yes, you had better,*' answers Bertie. 

"Den GrOD will lub 'Tumps adain," says 
Stumps, and she kneels down upon the straw 
amongst the ponies, puts her two tiny pink 
hands together, shuts her eyes, and says 
" Our Father " through very slowly. 

Then she gets up, takes Bertie's hand, and 
trots gravely back to the house, 

" You won't forget to tell Mother, Stumps ?" 
says Bertie. 

" Oh no," says Stumps. " Tum wid 'Tumps,'* 
and Stumps drags Bertie with her to Mother's 
room. 

They open the door. Mother is writing at a 
table ; she gets up when she sees them, smiles 
at them, holds out a hand to Stumps, and says, 
" Come, darling." 

At the sound of that loving voice Stumps 

shrinks back, and clas]p» Ti^x\Aa ^^yj \\^t. 
k 
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Then she darts forward with outstretched arms. 
*^ Oh, Mother, Mother," sohs a plaintive voice, 
" 'Tumps has told a 'tory lik§ dee man and 
woman who were deaded, — oh, Mother, lub 
naughty 'Tumps adain." 

Bertie waits for a minute, waits to see the 
little figure clasped in Mother's arms ; waits to 
see Mother's head bent over the little golden 
head that nestles so lovingly to her, then he 
shuts the door gently, and runs down to 
AUy. 
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[ THOUGHT you were never Gom- 
ing," says Ally. 
" "Well, you see," says Bertie, " I 
took Stumps out with me, and that made me 
late. Are you better, Ally?" 

Ally is in the library, lying in an arm-chair 
that is drawn up before one of the open win- 
dows. He looks very thin and pale, especially 
by the side of Bertie, who is so bonny and 
rosy. 

"Oh, yes," he says, "I'm better to-day; 
but I do wish I could feel quite well and 
strong." 
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"Mother says you will soon/' says Bertie 
cheerfully. 

"It is such awfully slow work getting 
strong," says Ally with a sigh* 

" Poor Ally. I wish Uncle Tony was here, 
he'd tell you stories, and do no end of things 
to cheer you up,'' says Bertie. 

" I forgot to ask Mother when she was here 
just now, when Uncle Tony, and Aunt Bee are 
coming. Did Mother tell you, Bertie?" in- 
quires Ally. 

" Uncle Tony is coming next week, only for 
two days, because he's busy. But he's coming 
at Christmas with Aunt Bee, and they're going 
to stay a jolly long time," says Bertie. 

Bertie has seated himself on a comer of 
Ally's stool, and is working away at Stumps's 
stick. 

" I wish they'd come now as well as at Christ- 
mas," says Ally, "two days isn't anything. 
One can't see anything of Uncle Tony in two 
days. Are you sure he won't stay longer if 
he's invited very much ?" 
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" Mother says he can't* I heard Father say- 
that Uncle Tony is going up to London about 
something — such a long word, I couldn't re- 
member it, but you ask Pather, and he'll tell 
you, Ally," says Bertie. 

"Oh," says Ally, looking disappointed, 
"but can't Aunt Bee come? she's not such 
fun as Uncle Tony, but she's better than 
nothing." 

" Aunt Bee's gone to — another hard name. 
Ally, but it's somewhere not in England ; the 
letter came to tell about it this morning, and 
she won't be home yet. We picked up such a 
lot of apples under the trees this morning. 
Ally, very little ones you know, and we gave 
them to the ponies, and you should have seen 
how they tucked into them 1" says Bertie. 

" Phil rode Tricksey," remarks Ally ; " and, 
Bertie, when I go out this afternoon, I shaljl 
get them to wheel me to the Home Pield, 
I want to see how Brownie and Puck are 
looking." 

" I'll bring them for you to pat," says Ber- 
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tie, " and I'll look after some more apples for 
you to give them. Thomas makes such a fuss 
if I get up a few of those jolly little carrots for 
them. They like those best of all. Oh, Ally, 
I do so want to learn to ride bare-backed." 
Have you tried ?" asks Ally. 
No, James won't let me, he says Pather 
would not like it ; but I mean to ask Pather, 
the very next time I see him," says Bertie. 

" I wonder when I shall be strong enough 
to ride," and Ally looks wistfully across to the 
Home Pield, round which he has had many a 
gallop. 

Bertie has polished Stumps' s stick until it is 
as smooth as silk, and now his restless eyes 
are wandering round the room to see if he can 
find something to do. Bertie is made of quick- 
silver, some people think, for he always likes 
to be doing something. 

" Mother said I was to amuse you ; am I 
amusing you, Ally ?" he asks. 

"Very much," says Ally, **I like you to 
talk to me, Bertie." 
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" Wouldn't you like to have a game of Eox 
and Geese better?" says Bertie, brightening 
as his eyes rest on the board that lies on the 
table. 

" I have been playing with Phil, and I'm 
rather tired of it," says Ally ; " I really like 
you to talk best." 

There is silence for a minute, and then Ber- 
tie says suddenly, 

" I say, Ally, do you remember how we used 
to practise standing on our heads before you 
got ill?" 

" Oh, yes," says Ally, " I remember." 

" I can stand and walk on my head splen- 
didly now," continued Bertie, " and you used 
to be able to do it the best. Oh, Ally," and a 
sudden fear strikes Bertie, " you haven't for- 
gotten how to stand on your head while you've 
been ill, have you ?" 

Ally sits upright and looks anxious. 

*^ Oh, I hope I haven't," he says. 

" It would be such a pity if you have, and 
you who used to be the best at it. I say, Ally." 
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« Yes," says AUy. 

" Tou are mucli better now, aren't you ?'* 

" Much better," says Ally. 

" Do you. Ally — do you think it would hurt 
you if you were to stand on your head now ?" 
inquires Bertie anxiously. 

" I should like so much to try," says Ally ; 

do you think it would hurt me, Bertie ?" 
Well," says Bertie considering, "I don't 
see how it could hurt you. It didn't hurt you 
before you got ill, did it ?" 
Oh no," says Ally. 

When you were ill you couldn't stand on 
your head, because you were lying down in 
bed," continues Bertie, "but now you are 
sitting up and well, — only you can't walk 
much. It isn't walking to stand on your head, 
so I don't see how it can hurt you. Ally." 

" No, of course it can't," says Ally, as usual 
taking Bertie's advice. 

Bertie has always been much braver and 
stronger in everything than Ally, and Ally 
quite Jooks up to BertiCj^ though Bertie is a 
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year younger. These two are great chums, 
and get on much better together than Phil 
and Bertie. 

**I'll hold your legs if you have forgot- 
ten," says Bertie ; " but it will be such a pity 
if you have." 

Ally slides from his arm-chair, pillows and- 
all, and Bertie clears a space in the middle of 
the room. 

" Are you ready, Ally ?" asks Bertie. 

Ally goes down on his hands and knees, 
ducks his head, and then looks up. 

" Such a lot of little black things dancing 
about in front of my eyes," he says ; " isn't it 
odd, Bertie ?" 

Bertie looks up and down, round and about. 

"There am't any black things anywhere," 
he says; "perhaps it's the dust, AUy." 

" Perhaps it is," says Ally, and ducks again. 

But still his legs are left on the floor, instead 
of going up in the air, and the little black 
things dance before his eyes more and more. 

" You must help me, please Bertie," says 
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Ally with a sigh, **I have forgotten after 
aU." 

"Never mind/' says Bertie in a cheering 
tone. " you'll do it again after a time or two." 

This time when Ally ducks his head, Bertie 
takes hold of his legs close by the ancles, and 
lifts them up. When Ally is quite upright, 
his head on the ground, and his legs in the air, 
Bertie says, 

" Shall I let go, AUy r . 

There is no answer. Ally's legs have sud- 
denly grown so heavy, that Bertie has to lay 
them down again. 

"Why, Ally — " begins Bertie, and then 
stops. 

Ally lies with his eyes shut, — white and 
stiflf upon the floor. The rosy colour flies 
from Bertie's cheeks and lips in a moment, 
and his heart beats with great thumps against 
his side. 

Is Ally dead, that he lies there so still with- 
out moving or speaking P and if so, has not 
Bertie killed him P 
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The thought is a terrible one, — Bertie trem- 
bles from head to foot, and rushing to the bell, 
pulls it so hard, that it rings a loud peal, 
startling the whole house. 

Nurse comes flying in, and Bertie is wonder- 
fully relieved to find that Ally has only fainted. 
Still he feels it is bad enough, and he makes 
himself useful by running very fast to and fro 
to fetch the things that are wanted. 

There has been such a bustle that no one 
has had time to ask how it happened, but 
when the servants and Nurse have left the 
room, and Mother is seated by Ally's side, 
fanning him with a large Chinese fan, Bertie 
comes up to her and says, 

** Mother, it was all my fault about Ally ; 
I am so sorry." 

" No, no. Mother," eagerly chimes in Ally's 
weak voice, "it was more my fault than 
Bertie's." 

" Hush, dear, don't you talk," says Mother, 
" Bertie shall tell me about it." 

" You see," says Bertie, " I wanted, at least 
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we both wanted, to see if Ally had forgotten 
how to stand on his head. I began about it, 
Mother, and asked him to try, and so Ally 
asked me if I thought it would hurt him, and 
so I said it wouldn't, so he tried, and so that's 
how he got ill." 

Mother cannot help laughing. 

" But, Mother," says Ally, " really it was 
not Bertie's fault, I wanted to stand on my 
head." 

"No doubt you did," says Mother, "but 
Bertie must remember how often I have told 
him that most of the mischief he gets into 
comes from his being so thoughtless. Even 
though you are a little boy, Bertie, you should 
try to think what you are about. You have 
been punished for your share in this by the 
fright you have had, — but I shall keep back 
your pocket-money for next week, that you 
may remember another time not to be quite so 
thoughtless." 

"All right. Mother," says Bertie cheer- 
fuUy. 
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" Oh Mother, don't punish him, please give 
him his pocket-money," cries Ally. 

" I am not angry with him. Ally," explains 
Mother, " and I only take away his pocket- 
money next week to remind him, not to punish 
him." 

" It's all right, Ally, don't you hother ahout 
it," and Bertie runs off. 

The news has reached the children. Phil 
has come back from his ride, and when Bertie 
enters the schoolroom, this is what he hears. 

" How stupid you are, Bertie," from Ethel. 

" Just like you to go knocking Ally up 
again, when he was getting well," this from 
Phil. 

" I never knew such a boy as you," this 
from Ethel. 

" Always getting into mischief," this from 
Phil. 

" I am soTTj,^^ says poor Bertie when he can 
get in a word. 

"I hope Mother punished you," remarks 
Ethel, who never gets into scrapes herself. 
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" Mother is going to keep back my pocket- 
money next week, to remind me,'* says Bertie. 

" I don't believe you care a bit," mutters 
Phil. 

Stumps and Eddy are listening. Stumps is 
looking from one to the other, and boiling 
with rage at hearing her * dear boy ' scolded. 
At last she feels she can bear it no longer. 

Stumps stands upon her feet, and faces 
Ethel and Phil. 

"You are bad childs to scold poor Bertie. 
You are dee badest childs 'Tumps eber see in 
her life." 

" Hold your tongue, Stumps. Little girls 
should be seen and not heard," says Phil 
severely. 

Stumps gets purple with anger, and stamps 
upon the floor. 

"You bad, wicked, 'toopid, Hoopid childs," 
she says. 

Phil and Ethel only laugh at her, and Stumps 
has to pocket her rage. 

Bertie is a very sweet-tempered easy-going 
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young man. He has never been known to say 
a cross word, or get out of temper, even if very 
much teased or provoked. So to-day when he 
finds that he is in disgrace with Phil and Ethel, 
that they won't speak to him, or play with him, 
he amuses himself very happily, whistling and 
singing all over the garden as though every- 
thing was right. 

When Stumps has had her afternoon nap, she 
sits down upon the floor to think. 

The last time Stumps went shopping with 
Mother in Coppleston, Stumps saw in a toy- 
shop the loveliest necklace in the world. It was 
a beautiful sky-blue, and would just suit Chin- 
chan's yellow locks, and strawberries- and-milk 
complexion, so Stumps begged Mother to go 
into the shop and ask the price. 

It was sixpence. 

So Stumps has saved up her spare pennies, 
and she is waiting until -Mother takes her into 
Coppleston again, for Stumps will trust no one 
to buy that beautiful necklace for Chin-chan. 

But now Stumps disappears into the toy- 
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cupboard, and in a minute appears again, very 
dirty and very cobwebby. 

Stumps has sik pennies in her hand. 

"May 'Tumps doe to Bertie?" she asks 
Nurse. 

Norse looks out of the window, and sees 
Bertie swinging in a shady part of the garden. 

" Yes, if you put on your sun-bonnet,' ' says 
Nurse. 

" 'Top twinging, Bertie," says Stumps when 
she gets up to Bertie. 

He does so. 

" Hold out your hand, and shut your eyes, 
and you sail tee what 'Tumps will div you," 
she sings out. 

Bertie does as he is told, and Stumps counts 
the SIK pennies into his hand with a little sigh 
to each. 

" Open your eyes," she says when the last 
penny is counted oflF. 

" Hullo," cries Bertie, " why what's this. 
Stumps?" 

" Tin-tan's necklace," says Stumps shaking 
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her head gravely, "you've dot no pocket- 
money, Bertie." 

" But my darling Stumps, I don't want Ohin- 
chan's money," says Bertie, " I don't really 
mind about not getting my money next week ; 
so dear little Stumps,take it back and buy Chin- 
chan's necklace the first time you get a chance." 

Stumps dimples all over her face with delight. 

" Dood boy," she says with a soft coo some- 
thing like the pigeons, " 'Tumps wanted you to 
hab dee pennies, Bertie, but 'Tumps is so gad 
you dave dem back again." 

The tea-bell rings, and they go lovingly in 
together. 

Stumps grubs again in the dusty, cobwebby 
cupboard, to put her pennies safely back in 
their hiding-place. 

Ally is better, and Bertie finds himself taken 
into favour again. 

** Oh Bertie," says Stumps suddenly at tea- 
time, " you will hab no pennies to pay Nurse 
with, if you are no down in time for dee break- 
fast." 
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" Nurse must wait until I get some/' says 
Bertie. " Oh Stumps, cunniiig Stumps, I know 
what you are thinking of!" 

" I no tinking of dee Tundays," says Stumps 
much offended. 

When Stumps goes round to say " Good- 
night," she lifts two soft arms to drag Bertie 
down. 

Besides the hug she always gives him, she 
whispers in his ear, 

" 'Tumps will wake you nice and early." 

Bertie is trying to teach the twins' puppy to 
stand on its hind legs and beg, so he does not 
pay any attention to Stumps beyond kissing 
her, and saying. 

Good night, Stumps." 
Nurse tays dat ladies and gemmen always 
tay, * tank you,' " murmurs Stumps as she is 
led away to bed. 

But Bertie is too great a lavourite to be in 
Stumps' black book for more than a minute, 
and he is forgiven before she gets out of the 
room. 
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STUMPS. 

[tumps has made a plan. 

Stumps thinks that the reason Bertie 
does not get up is because he is not 
called in time. Poor Bertie has no one to help 
him dress, so of course it must take him a long 
while. Therefore as Stumps always wakes very- 
early, before Nurse, Stumps means to go up to 
Bertie's room and wake him herself, " nice and 
early." 

Stumps tells this plan to no one except Chin- 
chan, but then she always tells Chin-chan 
everything. 

Stumps sleeps in a little bed of her own in 
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Nurse's room, and Chin-chan sleeps in a 
bassinette by the side of Stumps' bed. 

About twelve o'clock Stumps wakes up, rubs 
her eyes, yawns, and tumbles softly out of bed, 
for Nurse must not wake up until Bertie has 
been called. 

The moon is shining very brightly as Stumps' 
little pink toes patter noiselessly across the 
room. 

Stumps goes to the window and draws aside 
the curtain, for the first thing Stumps does 
when she gets out of bed is to say " Good 
morning," to the sun. 

Stumps peeps out, and begins as usual, only 
in a whisper for fear of waking Nurse, " Dood 
morning, Mr. Tun," and then stops short in 
the middle. 

The poor Sun, Stumps thinks, how very pale 
and ill he looks I Poor sick Sun, perhaps he 
has had a bad night, and didn't sleep well, or 
perhaps he's got a headache, like Nurse has 
sometimes, but either way. Stumps thinks that 
she has never seen him look so pale before. 
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The door is always left a little open at night 
to give plenty of air, so Stumps squeezes 
through without opening it any wider, and 
creeps quiet as a mouse up stairs to Bertie's 
room. 

Once safe upstairs. Stumps flings open 
Bertie's door as wide as she can, and marches 
in, in triumph, for he must he waked, and made 
to get up at once. 

"Wake up, Bertie," sings out Stumps in her 
shrill, piping voice, " 'Tumps is tum to tall 
you nice and early, Bertie." 

There is no answer. Stumps can just see 
Bertie's curly hrown head appearing above the 
bed-clothes. 

" Bertie, Bertie, you must wake up, 'Tumps 
is tum to tall you," repeats Stumps. ^ But 
Bertie sleeps quietly on, as sound as a top. 

"Bertie, Bertie, Bertie," Stumps calls out 
until her throat gets sore, and tugs away at the 
bed-clothes, but Bertie does not feel nor hear 
her any more than if she were a fly. 

There is a chair by the bedside, Stumps 
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tliinks she will climb upon that, and try and 
wake Bertie by pulling his hair. 

As she turns round, she catches sight of the 
bath that is put out ready for Bertie's use, and 
by the side of the bath is a large sponge. 
Stumps has heard Phil talk of sponging Bertie 
to get him out of bed, that is the very thing, 
she will try if that will do. 

The sponge is a large one for Stumps' small 
hands to hold, but she turns it over into the 
bath to fill it full of water, lifts it with both 
hands, and puts it upon the bed. 

Then she climbs up into the chair, takes up 
the sponge, and hugging it closely to her, 
throws herself sponge and all upon Bertie. 
Alas 1 Stumps gets much the worst of it, for 
her face and neck are dripping with water, 
while Bertie lies snug and warm under- 
neath the clothes with only a few drops of 
water glistening, here and there, upon his 
curls. 

Stumps fills the sponge afresh with water 
and tries again. This time Bertie turns round 
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and gives a snore. Stamps mnch delighted 
calls out, 

" Dere, Besrtie^ now you hab waked up." 

But Bertie has only buried himself still 
deeper underneath the clothes, and now the- 
disappointed Stamps does not eyen see his head, 
only one brown curl, that, being longer than 
the others is left behind on the pillow. 

Stumps is £ast losing patience, and she b^ins 
to look upon the sponge in the light of an 
enemy. 

She giyes the sponge a kick. 

**'Toopid 'ponge," says Stumps, "you 
'toopid 'ponge, why don't you wake up Bertie?" 

Stumps sits down upon the floor, and thumps 
the sponge yery hard. She wishes she had the 
nice stick Bertie made her to beat her dollies 
with, but she can beat the naughty sponge with 
that another time, and in the meanwlule she 
thumps away with all her might. After she 
has done this. Stumps feels a good deal relieved, 
and getting on to her feet she drops the sponge 
into the bath. 
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ky. Oh Bertie, wake up and 'peak to poor 

•Tumps." 

But Bertie does not hear, and Stmnps is 
trotting humhly firom the room, when she 
gees in fk comer behind the door, her musical 

box. 

Kow, this musical box is a bone of contention 
between Stumps and the other members of the 
family. It is a large, square box, andis played 
like the hurdy-gurdies in the street by turning 
a handle. Stumps thinks it plays beautifioLl 
music, but the others say it is loud, squeaking, 
and harsh, and out of tune, and that it makes 
their heads ache. Indeed they all dislike it so 
much that Stumps was forbidden to play it, 
until Bertie said that she might play it in his 
room with the door shut, and then the others 
would only hear it^ if they heard it at all^Teiy 
fadntly , fi»r Bertie and the twins de^ high up 
in the house. But eTcai good-natured Bortie 
will not allow Stumps to play it wh^ti he is in 
the room. Sometimes wheai Stumps is cross, 
she ;shuts bersdf up in Beftie^s room, amd 
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grinds away at her musical box until she grinds 

herself into a good temper. So the un-musical 

box, as Pather calls it, is of some use after all. 

This musical box plays four tunes. They are, 

1. ^^ Bonnie Prince Charlie.'* 

2. " The Girl I left behind me." 

3. ^^ Eule Britannia." 

4. " Drops o' Brandy." 

" Bertie does not like dis lubly music," says 
Stumps as she spies out her musical box, 
" 'Tumps will see if dis will wake Bertie up." 

So, forgetting how wet and cold she is. 
Stumps closes the door, drags her musical box 
to the side of Bertie's bed, sits down in front 
of it, and begins to turn the handle. 

Just then a cloud sails over the moon and 
hides it, leaving the room very dark. 

Stumps is puzzled. 

" Praps dee Tun has been a naughty man, 
and his Nurse is turning him wid his face to 
dee corner," says Stumps who is sometimes 
treated that way herself. 

The moon comes out from behind the cloud. 
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" Now she's turned him back again/* says 
Stumps much relieved, " he didn't tay in long. 
His nurse must be a gooder nurse dan 'Tumps* 
nurse, 'Tumps is kept in dee comer much 
longer dan dat." 

Stumps is turning the handle of her box in 
a spirited way to the first of the four tunes, 
" Bonnie Prince Charlie." 

Bertie gets a little restless, turns over on his 
back, tosses the clothes from oflf his face, and 
throws his arms over his head. 

Stumps feels very hopeful. 

" The Girl I left behind me," is next played 
through, but Bertie does not move and Stumps' 
spirits fall again. 

" Rule Britannia," comes next, and Stumps 
when she gets to " Britons never, never, never, 
never, never will be slaves," usually grinds 
away at a great rate, but now she is getting so 
sleepy and tired, that she grinds slower and 
slower, each time she turns the handle. 

But other people besides Bertie can be 
waked up, and when Stumps declares for the 
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last time that "Britons never, never, never, 
never, never will be slaves,'* Phil who sleeps 
next door to JBertie, and who is almost as sound 
a sleeper as Bertie, almost but not quite, Phil 
starts up in his bed and mutters, 

" What a row those eats are making." 

But in the pause that follows, before Stumps 
begins " Drops o' Brandy," Phil lies down and 
falls to sleep again. 

Stumps plays weariedly through " Drops o' 
Brandy," and by this time even though she 
has closed the door, the people below stairs 
are beginning to fancy they hear strange 
noises. 

Nurse listens, then the noise stops, but hap- 
pening to glance at Stumps' bed she sees that 
it is empty. 

The tunes are played through, the box put 
back in its comer, and it is a very tired, weary 
Stumps that drags two cold little legs down- 
stairs. 

Stumps' night-dress clings to her, her golden 
curls are damp and tumbled, and her eyes are 
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so sleepy they almost shut as she is going 
down stairs. 

They are so nearly shut, that Stumps does 
not see Nurse coming to meet her. 

*^ You naughty child 1 what have you been 
doing to yourself ? And at this time of night. 
Oh how wet you are, you'll catch your death 
of cold,'* says Nurse in a horrified tone. 

Stumps is too tired to defend herself, and 
she goes sound asleep as Nurse takes her in her 
arms. Nurse rubs her dry with a towel, puts 
her into another night-dress, and carries her 
off into her bed, as Stumps' bed is by this time 
quite cold. 

Much to Nurse's surprise, Stumps awakes 
the next morning, at her usual time, none the 
worse for her bath. When Stumps is dressed 
she goes to Bertie's room. 

Stumps finds Bertie awake this time, and 
asking him to lift her up upon the bed, she 
describes in a pathetic way, how hard she tried 
to wake him, and didn't wake him after all. 

Bertie laughs a great deal over Stumps' 
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story, especially the account of the tumble into 
the bath, but feels that he is obliged to make 
some amends to the devoted Stumps for the 
trouble she has taken. So he allows himself to 
be pulled out of bed, and when Stumps appears, 
upon the ringing of the breakfast bell, she 
drags after her in triumph, the unpunctual 
Bertie. 
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BEBTIE. 

PEW days afterwards Uncle Tony 
arrives. 

He comes at eight o'clock on Tues- 
day evening, he intends staying the whole of 
Wednesday and Thursday, and he goes away on 
Priday morning. This is all the time he can 
spare at present, he says, but he means to stay 
a long while at Christmas, and bring Aunt Bee 
with him. 

Uncle Tony is tall, and he has kind, sweet- 
looking brown eyes, brown hair (curly,) like 
Bertie's, and a soft, brown moustache. Uncle 
Tony is very sunburnt, but not quite so sun- 
burnt as Bertie. 
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Uncle Tony is such a favourite with every- 
body, Bertie and Stumps in particular are so 
fond of him, that they follow him like two dogs 
wherever he goes. Stumps sometimes coaxes 
Uncle Tony to turn into a lion for her amuse- 
ment, and when he comes into the room on his 
hands and feet, roaring very loud and deep. 
Stumps claps her hands with delight and says, 

" Uncle Tony roars lubly. Nobody roars like 
Uncle Tony." 

The day Uncle Tony arrives. Stumps gets 
into great trouble with Thomas the gardener. 

Stumps is seen by Thomas, scuttling like a 
rabbit round the back of the house, and drag- 
ging after her a basket of choice flowers. 

Thomas goes off at once to the greenhouse, 
and finds that the cunning Stumps has con- 
trived to slip in without being seen, and has 
pulled off every flower she could manage to 
reach. The poor flowers were very badly 
treated by the reckless Stumps, for some of 
them were torn from their stems, and others 
were thrown down, the flower-pots broken, and 
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the plants trampled upon by the thoughtless 
little feet of the naughty Stumps, 

Thomas is proud of his flowers, and takes 
great care of them, and when he sees the havoc 
that is made amongst them, he^tears his hair 
with yexatioh. 

Next, Thomas feels this is too much for any 
man to bear in silence, so he seeks out Nurse, 
and tells her what Miss Cicely has done. 

Nurse, who thought that Stumps was with 
her Mother, looks for her all over the house, 
and at last finds her. She is in Uncle Tony's 
room putting the final touches to some beauti- 
ful decorations. 

There are flowers wherever Stumps can put 
them, Mowers laid upon the wash-hand stand, 
upon the dressing table, upon the writing table, 
upon every chair, upon the footstools, and upon 
the bed. When Nurse comes in, Stumps sits 
down in the middle of the room, and looking 
round and about her, says in great glee, 

" Isn't it lubly ?" 

But Nurse is not at all pleased, and Stumps 
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gets a good scolding and is punished by not 
being allowed to stay up to see Uncle Tony 
arrive. And this is a great blow to Stumps. 

Now Uncle Tony in a letter to Bertie, 
promised that when he came he would spare 
time to go fishing with him. Bertie is very 
fond of fishing, and he has been looking for- 
ward to this as a great treat, for the children 
know that when Uncle Tony makes a promise 
he always keeps it. They have never known 
him break his word to them — not once. 

After luncheon on "Wednesday, Uncle Tony 
says he is ready to take Bertie, so they get their 
rods and go off to the trout-stream. 

Stumps watches them from the dining-room 
window, with eyes full of tears. She feels that 
^ she is badly treated indeed for her two favour- 
ites to go without her. But the walk there and 
back is too far for Stumps, and she chatters so 
much that she frightens the fishes away. This 
is why she is left at home. 

It is a perfect afternoon for fishing, and 
Uncle Tony soon catches a nice dishful of silver 
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trout. But Bertie does not succeed in catching 
even one. Uncle Tony says he is too impatient, 
and does not hold his rod steady enough. 

Uncle Tony has business with a farmer who 
lives about five minutes' walk from the tvout- 
stream. As Bertie is very unhappy at not get- 
ting a bite, Uncle Tony says he will leave 
Bertie at the stream while he goes to speak to 
the farmer. 

'^ Perhaps you'll get on better while I am 
away,** he says. 

" I hope so. Uncle Tony,*' says Bertie doubt- 
fully, " I can't think what has become of 
all the fishes to-day." 

" Parmer Bent may be out somewhere in his 
fields, and I may not be able to find him just 
at once," says Uncle Tony, "mind you wait 
until I come back," 

"All right. Uncle Tony," answers Bertie, 
"not much fear of my wanting to go away. 
It's awfully jolly here." 

Bertie watches Uncle Tony out of sight : 
and then baits his hook afresh and tries again. 
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Soon there is a slight rippling seen in the 
water, and a pretty Uttle trout comes to the 
top, her silver back glistening in the sun- 
Hght, 

She is a coquettish little trout, for she flitters 
from side to side, swims in a circle round the 
fly upon Bertie's hook, and looks at it from 
every point of view with her head on one side. 
She cannot make up her mind, whether the 
fly is a real fly, or a make-believe. 

Still undecided she takes a swim down the 
stream to think it over. When she comes 
back, she has quite settled she will have a bite 
at the fly to try it. Bertie feels a slight tug, a 
very slight tug at his line, and he holds his 
breath for fear lest he shall move and frighten 
the trout away, but just at the moment that 
the rash little fish is opening her mouth to 
swallow the fly, a voice says in a tone of great 
delight, "He's got it.'* 

This settles the fate of little Silver-back. 
In a second she darts back from the temp- 
ting fly, gives a knowing flick with her tail 
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as much as to say, "Not to-day, Bertie," and 
dances off down the stream, never to return I 

Bertie gives a vexed whistle, looks across the 
stream, and sees such an odd figure that he 
forgets his vexation. 

A boy two or three years older than Bertie, 
dressed in a tunic and knicker-bockers that 
once were red covered with sUver spangles, but 
now are so soiled and torn that it is hard at 
first sight to tell what they are made of. The 
boy is so thin that his clothes hang loosely upon 
him ; his feet are bare and dirty ; he has no 
cap on, and his dark hair is long and matted as 
though it had not been combed for months ; 
and his face is so thin that his grey eyes look 
as though they are half the size of it. He is 
sitting upon the bank opposite Bertie, his legs 
crossed under him, tailor-fashion. 

When this boy sees Bertie staring at him, 
he gets up, makes a bow, and says, 

« I beg y^ur pardin', sir, for frightenin' of him 

away, but I thought he had it safe and sound." 
** Never mind," says Bertie, good tempered 
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as usual. "I say," he continues, after a short 
pause, " who taught you to make such a grand 
bow? Do you go to a dancing- school like 
Phil and AUy ?" 

The boy grins. 

"La, sir," he says, " I'm only a circus boy." 

Bertie does not see what that has to do with 
it, and tries again. 

"What is your name? Mine's Bertie, — 
Bertie Grant." 

" Mine's Pedro, sir," says the boy. 

"What an odd name," remarks Bertie; 
" why were you called Pedro ?" 

" Sure it were after the blissed Peter in the 
Bible," answers the boy. 

"Oh," says Bertie, "I suppose you mean 
S. Peter. But if you are called Peter, why did 
you say your name is Pedro ?" 

" Sure, sir, and Pedro is furrin' for Peter," 
says the boy. 

"Oh," says Bertie, "thfen I suppose it's 
Greek or Latin ?" 

"I suppose so, sir," answers the. boy; "you 
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see, sir, Pedro looks better than Peter on the 
playbills, that's how it were." 

" What playbiUs ?" asks Bertie. 

" The playbills what were about the circus," 
answers the boy. 

" But you haven't told me what a circus is," 
says Bertie. 

" Don't you know, sir ?" says the boy sur- 
prised. "Why there's horses, and people 
rides on 'em round and round in a ring, and 
there's a clown for to make the people laugh, 
and dogs for to play tricks, and ponies for to 
dance." 

Bertie in his turn looks surprised. 

"Ponies dance?" he echoes; "I say, what 
a story you must be telling. We've got three 
dear ponies, and they neither of them dance." 

" Sure and I'm tellin' ye no story," says the 
boy, " your ponies ain't taught like what ours 
were. Ours was taught when they was little 
bits o' things no higher than that," and he 
holds up his hand to show how high the 
ponies were. 
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" I wonder if we could teach ours to dance," 
says Bertie thoughtfully. 

"Not if they ain't quite young, sir," says 
the boy. 

"Brownie is the youngest," says Bertie, 
" she's four years old." 

The boy shakes his head. 

" That's much too ould, sir." 

Bertie looks disappointed. 

"I should so like to teach Brownie to 
dance," he says ; " but, Peter — do you like be- 
ing called Pedro or Peter best ? I don't mind 
which I call you." 

" Peter, sir." 

" All right. Well then, Peter, did you dance 
at the circus as well as the ponies ?" 

" Oh no," answers Peter, " I'm called an 
acrobat, I climb up poles, and does lots o' 
things on ropes." 

" What kind of things ?" asks Bertie. 

" I stand on my head at the top of a pole, 
and hold on to ropes iver so high up by my 
heel, and walk across a rope blindfolded, and 
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lots o' other things/' answers Peter; "but I 
couldn't go for to do thim now, sir, I've fur- 
gotten." 

" How is it you've forgotten ?" asks Bertie. 

" I fell down one night, sir, they'd not put 
enough chalk on my shoes, and I fell down 
and hurted my back. And the doctor he had 
me took to the hospital, and he said how bad 
my back were hurted, and how I should niver 
be able' to climb up thim poles, and walk on 
thim ropes again. Thin the circus went off 
without me, and when I came out of the hos- 
pital I come upon a man and woman who used 
to be in our circus until they got too ould, and 
were turned off, and they said as how I might 
go on the tramp with thim, and I've been on 
the tramp with thim iver since." 

'^ Are they kind to you?" inquires Bertie. 

" They don't beat me much," answers Peter 
simply. 

" Do they beat you at all ?" asks Bertie. 

" Sometimes ; when I don't take thim enough 
money," says Peter. 
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" How do you get money ?'* asks Bertie. 

" I beg for it sure, sir," says Peter. 

" Then you don't work at anything ?" says 
Bertie. 

" I couldn't get anything to work at, sir," 
answers Peter sadly. 

" Were you sorry to leave the circus ?" ques- 
tions Bertie. 

Peter draws the sleeve of his ragged scarlet 
coat over his eyes, and says in a broken 
voice, 

"Sure, and I niver said ^good-bye' to the 
ponies. They were the only friends I iver had 
them ponies were. Oh they were, the darlints I 
It went nigh to breakin' of me heart when I 
were told the circus had gone off without me 
so much as sayin' a word to thim ponies! 
They were so fond of me, and used to come 
runnin' to mate me, and put their noses into 
my pockets, and rub their heads against me. 
Oh the darlints I I shall niver see the darlints 
again." 

Peter breaks into sobs and tears, and buries 
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his face in the cool grass, and Bertie cries for 
sympathy. 

Bertie has warmed towards Peter during the 
whole of their talk, and now Peter's grief at 
parting with the ponies completes the winning 
of Bertie's loving heart, for he knows how 
sorry he should he nerer to see Brownie again, 
and poor Peter seems to have had no one hut 
the ponies to love him. And Bertie hlurts out 
through his tears, 

"Don't cry, Peter, don't cry. Tou shall 
come home with me and Uve with us, and he 
my brother, and have part of everything I've 
got. Tou shall have part of Brownie, — you'll 
like that, won't you, Peter ? Only don't cry 
any more." 

Peter's tears are fast drying, but he shakes 
his head decidedly at this plan of Bertie's. 

"Thank ye kindly, sir," he says, "but 
'twouldn't do." 

"Why not?" says the impetuous Bertie; 
" but I mean it to do, Peter. You've got no 
bomej and I've got a big one. Tou shall 
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have part of it, so come along at once, and 
I'll show you Brownie, and Tricksey, and 
Puck. And, Peter, don't call me sir, I'm Ber- 
tie, you know, and we are to he hrothers." 

Peter shakes his head knowingly. 

" There's a vast sight o' difference 'twixt a 
jintlemon like you, and a beggar like me," 
he says. 

" You are not a beggar, if you are my bro- 
ther," says Bertie; "you are to have half of 
everything, you know. But you won't mind 
not having any pocket-money this week, will 
you ?" and Bertie begins packing up his rod, 
" because I made Ally ill by making him stand 
on his head, so Mother kept it back. But this 
week is nearly gone, so it does not matter 
much, does it ?" 

" I niver had no money of my own," says 
Peter, looking wistfully out from his rags, and 
dirt, and sickliness, upon rosy, healthy, happy 
Bertie, who does not know what it is to be ill, 
or to suffer pain of any kind. 

"It won't be like that now," says Bertie, 
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'^ come along, brofher Peter. How fanny it is 
to have another g^wn-up brother. You never 
told me how old you are, Peter ?" 

" Eleven years old," says Peter. 

" Oh then you'll be the eldest. This morn- 
ing I had only three brothers, Phil, and Ally, 
and Eddy, but now IVe got Peter and that 
makes four. Cross over the bridge and come 
along, Peter.'* 

But Peter does not stir. 

" What are you waiting for ?" cries Bertie 
impatiently. 

" I couldn't come — ^nohow, sir," answers 
Peter sadly. " It's very kind of ye, but ye don't 
think what your Mother would say." 

** Our Mother is nicer, and beautifuller than 
any other Mother," says Bertie, throwing 
proudly back his curly head, " She'll be so 
good to you. She always says she couldn't 
part with one of us, and of course she won't 
mind another, and she won't have the bother 
of your getting big, you see, because you are 
big already, and that's very nice, because it's 
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the little ones that are naughtiest. Stumps is 
always being naughty, and I'm worse. Ethel 
and Eddy arn't naughty, though they are little, 
I don't know why ttiey arn't naughty, but per- 
haps it's coming. Phil and Ally go to school, 
I am going next half. They ride to school 
upon the ponies. I shall ride Brownie, won't 
it be fun ? I say, Peter, are you hungry ?'* 

Peter nods. 

" I ain't had nothin' to eat to-day. Tester- 
day I had two pieces o' bread." 

Bertie's eyes open wide. 

"You'll be starved," he cries in horror. 
" Come directly and I'll give you some bread- 
and-butter, or bread-and-jam. You'd rather 
have bread-and-jam, wouldn't you?" 

What hungry boy could resist ? Peter gives in. 

"I must go and tell the ould people," he 
says, " they've been good to me, and they took 
me up when I hadn't a frind in the world." 

" I don't like them for beating you," says 
Bertie, " must you really go, Peter ?" 

Peter seems to think he must. 
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" Then 1*11 go with you," and Bertie who has 
quite forgotten his promise to Uncle Tony, and 
bent upon not losing sight of Peter, runs down 
to the bridge, and crosses over to him. 

Bertie in taking Peter's hand, sees how dirty 
it is. 

"I say," he says, "you are dirty; Tm 
rather grubby, but I'm nothing to you. You'll 
have to have a bath when we get home, you'll 
like that, won't you, Peter ?" 

" Yes," assents Peter meekly. 

The two figures are out of sight, when Uncle 
Tony comes back from the farm. 

He is vexed to find Bertie gone, but sup- 
poses that he was tired of waiting, and went 
home. 

However, when Uncle Tony gets back to the 
house, he finds to his dismay that Bertie has 
not been seen. 

Soon everybody is looking everywhere for 
Bertie, but no Bertie is to be found. 

Uncle Tony goes back to the stream, and 
searches all about there, but finds no trace 
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of Bertie. Some of the men are sent down to 
the village to see if he has strayed there. 

Everybody gets very anxious when tea-time 
comes, but no Bertie. The children are col- 
lected in the schoolroom, tea is on the table, 
but they are wandering about too restless to sit 
down to it. Stumps is huddled up in a comer, 
looking piteous, and saying every now and then, 
" Where is Bertie ? What hab you done to 
Bertie? What hab you done to my dear 
Bertie ?'' 

Nurse is quite as restless as the children, 
and she is just telling them for the twentieth 
time that " Master Bertie will come directly,'* 
when a well-known voice heard in the dis- 
tance, sends a thrill of relief and delight 
through them. 

" Come along, don't be shy . . . There's a 
step, take care you don't fall .... How 
shaky you are .... How hungry you must 
be ... . Perhaps Nurse will let you have tea 
before you have a bath, as you're so hungry 
But she is awfully strict about our 
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being clean. . . . There, arn't you glad I made 
you come? .... Don't be shy." 

The door is flung open in Bertie's usual style, 
and he enters leading by the hand, dirty, rag- 
ged Peter. 

Nurse lets a tea-cup fall to the ground, 
where it breaks into pieces, and holds up both 
hands, crying out, — 

"Bless me!" 

Phil gives a whistle, and says under breath, 

" Just Uke Bertie !" 

Ethel looks disgusted, and makes a face. 

Ally and Eddy say nothing. They have 
great faith in Bertie. 

Stumps stands up with a flushed, indignant 
face, pouts her red lips, wrinkles her eye-brows, 
turn's her back upon them all, and whispers to 
Chin-chan, — 

" Such a horrid^ dirty boy." 

Peter is weak and hungry, and quite worn 
out from the way in which he has had to race 
to keep up with Bertie's quick eager pace. 
JSe looks about him for a minute in a dazed 
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frightened way, gropes feebly with his hands, 
as though he were blind, then holds on to a 
chair for support. 

Nurse runs to him. 

" Poor fellow, he's fainting for want of food," 
she says. Then in spite of Bertie's entreaty 
of "Let him stay where he is," Nurse guides 
Peter to the kitchen, and leaves him to the 
care of Cook, who says that she "will give 
him something to eat, and soon bring him 
round." 

While they are at tea, Bertie has to tell 
Peter's history. 

"You don't suppose Pather will let him 
stay here ?" inquires Phil. 

"Yes, I do," says Bertie. 

"We shall see," says Phil. 

Stumps says never a word, but presses her 
little white teeth close together, and listens 
with great attention. 

After tea Bertie has to go down to Pather. 

Pather listens to his story, and at the end of 
it says, 
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** I have seen Peter, and he gives me the 
same account of himself as he gave you. He 
seems a poor, friendless, well-meaning lad, and 
as I happen to be looking out for a boy to help 
James in the stables, I shall give your friend 
Peter a trial. But, Bertie, I can't have you 
making friends with every beggar boy you 
happen to come across, and bringlag them 
home here. Don't you see that that would 
never do ?" 

"Yes, Pather," says Bertie; "but every 
beggar boy would not be Peter, Pather." 

" Well," says Pather, laughing, " so long as 
Peter proves the exception to the rule, and 
turns out well, I don't for once regret your 
bringing the boy here. But, Bertie, there is 
another question I have to ask. How is it you 
broke your promise to TJncle Tony, and gave 
us so much Anxiety about you ?" 

" I forgot, Pather, indeed I forgot all about 
it," and Bertie's truthful brown eyes look 
straight into Pather's. " Shall I go and say 
to Uncle Tony that I am so sorry ?" 
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" Yes ; TTncle Tony is in the drawing-room 
with Mother, expecting you," says Father, 

Bertie still lingers. 

" Pather, I promised Peter he sljould be my 
brother, and share everything with me." 

Father smiles. " I think you will find Peter 
quite contented," he says. 

But Bertie is unhappy, and wonders what 
he shall say to Peter. 

' Uncle Tony is too much amused to scold, 
and he and Bertie go to see Peter. 

They find him in a state of such delight and 
happiness at knowing that he is to stay, that 
Bertie feels relieved. He is still more relieved 
when, upon trying to explain matters to Peter, 
he finds that Peter never thought anything 
more about the promises, and can imagine no 
greater happiness than being allowed to " help 
with the ponies, and see Master Bertie." 

"Any way, Peter," says Bertie, " I can give 
you half my pocket-money, and if there is any- 
thing extra good for tea, I'll save you half of 
my share." 
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The boys go together to the stables, where 
Bertie introduces the ponies. • Peter delights . 
Bertie by having the superior taste to faU in 
love with Brownie on the spot. 

There is one unhappy little heart that night. 
One restless little head that lies tossing upon 
its pillow, long after Nurse has left, thinking 
her to be asleep. — It is Stumps. 

"Oh, Tin-tan," sobs Stumps, sitting up in 
bed, and speaking to Chin-chan who is lying 
in her bassinette with her eyes tight shut, as 
Stumps's should have been, " Oh, dear Tin-tan, 
Bertie lubs dat dirty, bad boy better dan he 
lubs 'Tumps." 

And Stumps cries herself to sleep. 
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HEN Peter has had a bath, when his 
hair is cut to a proper length, and 
combed and brushed, when his rags 
are taken from him, and he is dressed in a 
neat, brown suit of clothes, then Peter looks 
much better. 

And when after a few weeks he gets fatter, 
and his cheeks fill out, and he loses his sickly 
look, and his grey eyes get bright and merry, 
then no one would know Peter to be the rag- 
ged, dirty boy whom Bertie picked up at the 
trout stream. 
Peter is so happy, and he cannot do enough 
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to show how grateful he is. He does his work 
30 well and cheerfully, that James gives him a 
very good character to Mr. Grant, and it is de- 
cided that Peter shall certainly stay. He is 
always ready when his work is done to attend 
to the many wants of the children, and as he 
can turn his hand to anything, he becomes a 
general favourite. 

Everybody likes him, — except Stumps. It 
is sad to have to write it, but Stimips hates 
Peter. She teUs no one but Chin-chan the 
reason why she has taken such a dislike to 
Peter, but it is because she has an idea that 
Bertie likes Peter better than he likes her. 

Stumps never goes near Peter. If Bertie 
takes her to the stables to give Puck a bit of 
bread or an apple, she looks carefully all about 
her, and if she catches sight of Peter, she 
takes her hand out of Bertie's, shakes her 
head, and says, "Not to-day, Bertie," and 
trots back again. 

Stumps does not often speak of Peter, but 
if she does, she never calls him by his name. 
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but always, " dat dirty boy," or " dat horrid 
boy," or " dat bad boy," or " dat beggar boy." 

No one guesses the reason of her dislike, 
and Stumps gets many a scolding for her 
naughtiness. 

Stumps when she is scolded, presses her 
little teeth very hard one against the other,, 
and puts on what Bertie calls her " stiff" 
look. 

Stiff means obstinate in Stumps's case. 

" Peter is quite clean now. Stumps," says 
Bertie one day, " and he is not horrid, or bad, 
or a beggar. Why don't you like him ? He 
is so kind, he does anything we want him. 
You'd like him if you talked to him. Do try 
to like Peter, Stumps. Why won't you try to 
like Peter ?" 

Stumps puts her head on one side in an 
affected way, looks out of the window and says 
pensively, , 

It is a lubly day." 

Oh, what a disagreeable Stumps you are 
getting," and Bertie in despair walks off. 
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Stumps's eyes follow him to the door, and 
her pretty face gets its stiflf, naughty look, she 
squeezes her pinafore in both her hands, and 
mutters to herself, 

"Dat bad, horrid, dirty boy/' 

The first time that Peter sees Stumps is one 
day when she is going for a drive with Mother. 
She is dressed in her best white- worked dress, 
and white hat, from beneath which her golden 
curls peep out. She is standing on the steps 
waiting for the carriage to come up, and Peter 
thinks he never saw any one so beautiful 
before. Stumps's soft white complexion is 
flushed pink from the pleasure of going out 
with Mother, her great brown eyes sparkle 
with delight,' and her whole face is dimpled 
with smiles. If Stumps saw Peter, her pretty 
smiles would go, and the stiff look and ugly 
wrinkle of the eyebrows come in their place. 
But Stumps does not see Peter, so she smiles 
and looks happy. 

Peter after this confides to Bertie that he 
thinks the angels must be like Miss Cicely, 
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and he asks why he never sees her ahout the 
garden like the others. Bertie, who would 
not for the world vex Peter by telling him of 
Stumps's dislike to him, and how she avoids 
him ; Bertie does not know what to say, and 
therefore remains silent. 

But Peter thinks a great deal, and wonders 
if he can do anything to please Miss Cicely. 
After a great deal of thinking, Peter decides 
that he will build her a grotto. 

So every morning Peter gets up at four 
o'clock, and goes to the woods for ferns and 
mosses, and down to the sea-shore, which is 
two miles off, for shells and sea-weeds. When 
he has enough for his purpose, he chooses a 
cool shady comer in a small plantation into 
which the children do not often go, and sets 
to work to build his grotto. Peter tells not 
even Bertie what he is about, but keeps it 
quite a secret until it is finished. 

Peter makes the grotto of bright red rocks, 
that are piled up one on the top of the other. 
When he has made his grotto broad enoughj 
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and high enough, he fills up the spaces be- 
tween the rocks with pretty green moss, dijf- 
ferent kinds of lovely ferns, and delicate pale 
blue harebells. 

Harebells are the fairies' music, they are 
chiming their sweet bells, more silvery far 
than silver bells, the whole day long. Some- 
times they play for a wedding; sometimes 
they play the fairy children to sleep; some- 
times they play for the fairies to dance ; some- 
times they play grand, slow music, and this 
is when the King and the Queen pass by. 
They play their softest, sweetest music when 
any of the fairies are unhappy or in trouble. 
But if the fairies quarrel, then the harebells 
stop playing, and bend down their stalks for 
shame, until they nearly touch the ground, 
and they will not go on playing until the 
fairies have made up their quarrel. So if ever 
you see the harebells bending low, you may 
say to yourself, " The fairies are quarrelling." 

Do you know who the fairies are ? I will 
tell you. 
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You see the beautiful flowers God sends us. 
You see these flowers, you smell them, and 
perhaps you pick some of them, and when 
these flowers fade, you say they are dead and 
gone for ever. But they don't really die, they 
turn into lovely fairies. You remember I told 
you about Queen Snow and her children, 
Stumps's pet roses ? WeU, Queen Snow and 
her children turn into fairies with blue eyes, 
golden hair and white gossamer wings. And 
the dark roses turn into fairies with dark hair 
and eyes, and rose-coloured wings. 

The better they are when they are flowers, 
the prettier they are when they are fairies. 
Do you say, how can one flower be better than 
another? That is very easy. They are like 
children, sometimes fretful, or vain, or en- 
vious. Sometimes a beautiful white lUy grum- 
bles because she is not a red rose, or a yel- 
low rose is cross because she is not a white 
rose, and so on. Sometimes too, when they 
are tiny buds, they give their mothers a great 
deal of trouble. The mothers want them to 
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open into nice, even, well- shaped flowers, and 
they tell their buds to hold themselves up, and 
to do their best to keep straight, and open 
well. But now and then the buds don't at- 
tend to their mothers, and instead of becoming 
nice flowers that give one pleasure only to 
look at, they don't grow at all, and wither 
away while they are buds. Or perhaps they 
grow with all their leaves on one side, and 
very few, or none on the other. Have you 
never seen a rose-bud or any other flower like 
that ? I have often. 

When you see a crooked flower, you may 
always know that it is the bud's own fault 
that it did not grow properly. It was peevish, 
or fretful, or ill-tempered, and would not do 
as it was told. But the bud never thinks that 
it is its own fault. It always lays all the 
blame on the sun. It says, 

"The sun did not shine on me properly, 
that's why I grew crooked." Or, " The sun 
liked all the others, and had a spite against 
me,, so of course I couldn't grow straight." 
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When these buds turn into fairies then they 
are punished, for they are not nearly so pretty 
as the other fairies, and they have all the 
dirty work to do. Perhaps when you next see 
a flower growing up crooked, you will explain 
this to it, and tell it how much better it will 
be for it to be good, and grow nicely. The 
flowers and fairies can hear you talk, though 
you cannot hear them. 

I have told you this about the fairies, be- 
cause they take such an interest in the build- 
ing of Peter's grotto. They watch him making 
it, and they think it will be such a nice place 
for them to live in. They are not patient, 
these fairies. They flutter about Peter, wish- 
ing that he would finish, and try to help him. 
But it takes a dozen of them to move an inch 
a tiny shell not bigger than the top of your 
little finger. So, as you may imagine, they do 
not help him much. 

Peter is a week finishing his grotto, for the 
only time he has to work at it is from four to 
six every morning. 
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When it is quite finished, and the sea-weeds 
and shells prettily arranged, the fairies dance 
with delight, and set about choosing their 
houses. Some of them nestle at the roots of 
the ferns, some in the moss, some creep into 
the shells, and some in the sea- weed. They 
quarrel a little over it, but not much, and they 
are so pleased and happy, that it is sad to tell 
you how poor Peter and the pretty fairies are 
vexed and made unhappy. 

Peter first brings Bertie to the grotto. Ber- 
tie when he sees it says it is the most beautiful 
thing, and how clever of Peter to make it. 

But when he hears that it is meant for 
Stumps, then Bertie feels miserable, for he is 
not at all sure how Stumps will take it, and 
he does not like the thought of Peter being 
vexed and hurt after he has taken so much 
trouble, and been so kind. 

However, Bertie says he will go and fetch 
Stumps to see the grotto, and afterwards take 
her to thank Peter. 

Peter goes off light-hearted and happy, but 
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Bertie walks slowly and doubtfully to the 
Home !Field where the children are, Ally, and 
Ethel, and Stumps, sitting in the shade, and 
Phil teaching Eddy to vault. 

Bertie tells them about the grotto, and they 
all get up and say they will go and see it at 
once. Stumps looks very cross, but the others 
don't notice it. 

" Oh,'* says Ethel, as they come upon the 
grotto, "how pretty 1 How I wish it was 
mine." 

" How pretty T' echoes Eddy. 

" You must go and thank Peter, Stumps,' ' 
says Ally. 

Bertie looks anxiously at Stumps, and she 
says not a word. 

" Don't you think it very kind of Peter to 
make it for you?" asks PhU, surprised that 
she has not spoken. 

" No," says Stumps, frowning. 

"Oh, Stumps," says Ethel, "then I shall 
ask Peter to give it me instead." 

" Derry weU," says Stumps. 
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" Why, Stumps," says Ally, " what has come 
to you? I am sure you must think it very 
pretty, and want to keep it, after Peter has 
been so good as to think of you." 

" No," says Stumps sharply. 

Eddy with an effort says, " Belong to every- 
body." 

" Yes, that will do," says Ethel, " the grotto 

shall belong to all of us, and it will be such a 

' nice cool place to come and sit in, when we are 

hot and tired. Let us move two or three of 

those seats in our summer-house here." 

"All right," says Bertie. 

"Let us fetch them now," says Phil. 

Stumps says, 

" 'Tumps is tired, and will doe in to Nurse." 
' But the deceitful Stumps waits until they 
are out of sight, then she turns back to the 
grotto, and with her little hands tears up the 
ferns, and moss, and harebells as .fast as 
she can. 

It takes Stumps but a short time to undo 
poor Peter's careful work, and spoil the pretty 
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grotto. She pulls away furiously at every- 
thing she can reach, and when she cannot get 
at the rest, as they are too high for her, she 
tramples with her feet upon the ferns, hare- 
bells, mosses, shells, sea-weeds, with which the 
ground is covered. 

Ah, what a rage the fairies are in, and how 
they chatter and scold 1 It is a pity Stumps 
cannot hear the names they call her, as it might 
do her good. 'For they call her much the same 
names as she calls Peter. And the fairies are 
so angry that they fly upon Stumps, and pinch 
her, and scratch her, and pull her hair, and 
bite her. But they are so small that they 
cannot hurt her much, and Stumps only wrig- 
gles about a little, and mutters to herself, 
" How dee flies do tickle." 

And the harebells that Stumps has crushed 
beneath her cruel little feet, the poor harebells 
are playing still, very faintly, very feebly. 
They are chiming their sweet bells for the last 
time, for they are turning into dear fairies, 
fairies with wings of pale blue, and hazel eyes, 
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and such pretty golden-brown hair. And upon 
their foreheads they have the loveKest star, 
made of dew-drops, for dew-drops are the 
fairies' diamonds, but only the harebell fairies 
are allowed to use the star of dew-drops. 
This star shines, and glitters, and shimmers 
when you look at it, and upon a . dark night 
when there are no stars, and no moon, and the 
fairies want to go for a journey, then they ask 
the harebell fairies to show them the way. 
And the stars upon the foreheads of the hare- 
bell fairies sparkle with so bright a light that 
all the fairies are able to see their way, and get 
to their journey's end in safety. The star is 
given because when the harebell fairies were 
harebells, they played their sweetest music to 
comfort the sad and the sorrowful, and now 
that they are fairies and can no longer play 
sweet music, they are able, by the star that 
sparkles so brightly, to guide the other fairies 
even in the blackest night. 

This is what the children see when they 
come back with the seats. 
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They see a Stumps very unlike the dainty 
little lady whom Peter saw going for a drire 
with Mother ; they see a dirty, gruhhy Stumjps, 
a Stumps whose hands and face and pinafore 
are covered with patches of red mud, — a 
Stumps with wrinkled eyehrows, and an ugly 
hard look, — and a Stumps who calls out in a 
triumphant naughty voice, pointing with her 
finger to the poor bruised flowers, broken 
sheUs, and crushed sea-weeds that she has 
trampled under foot, 

" 'Tumps 'polled it." ' 

** Oh !" cry all the children in great disgust. 

*^ Oh, what will Peter say ?" cries Bertie. 

" Oh, Stumps, you wicked little thing," say 
several of them together. 

"Take her to Nurse, Ethel, and get her 
punished at once," says Phil. 

"Oh, Stumps, how could you be so 
naughty ?" asks Ally reproachfully. 

" What will poor Peter say ?" repeats Bertie. 

Stumps disdains to be dragged to the house, 
but walks on in front of Ethel, holding her 
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head high, and looking about her in a don't- 
care fashion. 

" Why did she do it ?" asks Ally when she 
has gone. 

Then they explain to Ally what he did not 
know before, about Stumps* dislike to Peter. 
Ally can't make it out, neither can any of them. 

"Somebody must tell Peter, I'm afraid," 
says Ally; "you see all the things are so 
crushed and trampled on, that it's no good 
trying to plant them again." 

" Poor Peter !" says PMl. " I say, Bertie, 
you had better tell him." 

" What shall I say ?'* asks Bertie, who does 
not like his task. 

" Oh," says Phil, " say we're very sorry, and 
all that." 

" But that won't be telling him anything," 
says Bertie ; " what am I to say. Ally ?" 

" I don't see what you can say, unless you 
tell him the truth," says Ally. " I wish Mother 
was at home, she would talk to Stumps, and 
then it would be all right." 
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Mother and Pather are away on a visit for 
a week, and they do not come home for two 
more days. And a great deal can happen in 
two days. 

Bertie goes very unwillingly to find Peter. 
Bertie is so good-tempered that most of the 
disagreeable things that have to be done are 
given to him to do. So he gets a great many 
more than his share. 

Peter is in the orchard. Ally, Phil, and 
Eddy watch from a distance, and see Bertie 
and Peter sit down together under a tree. 
Then Ethel comes up and says, 

" Nurse is giving Stumps such a scolding, 
and she is going to be put in the comer for an 
hour." 

" Serves her right," says Phil. 

When they look into the orchard again, 
Peter's face is buried in the grass. 

Phil gives a whistle. 

" I wouldn't care to be Bertie," he says. 

Bertie when he is asked what he said to 
Peter, and what Peter said when he knew 
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about the grotto, only looks grave and an- 
swers, " Peter minded very mueli." 

Stumps' s hour for standing in the comer U 
not quite up when the children go in to tea. 

As they enter the school-room Stumps is 
heard singing at the top of her shrill voice, a 
song that most likely you know very well. 
This is the first verse, — 

" Our old cat has kittens three. 

What do you think their names shall be P 
One is a Tabby with emerald eyes. 

And a tail that is long and slender. 
But into a temper she quickly flies. 
If you ever by chance oflend her. 
I think we shall call her this, 
I think we shall call her that, 
Now don't you fancy Pepper-pot 
A nice name for a cat P" \ 

Stumps sings this straight through twice, 
and then is silent for a minute. 

Nurse is just going to tell her she may 
come out of the comer, when the voipe of 
Stumps is heard again. 

" It is so derry nice 'tanding in dee corner. 
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'Tumps will put herseK in dee corner to- 



morrow*" 



When Stumps is brought to the tea-table 
everybody is grave and silent, and as they find 
she is not sorry, they do not take her back 
into favour. 

" 'Tumps will ask dee tun to change nurses," 
remarks Stumps, looking viciously at Nurse ; 
" dee tun's nurse is eber so much dooder dan 
'Tumps' s nurse." 

After tea, when they are all loitering about 
the school-room, and no one takes any notice 
of Stumps, then she feels very sad and lonely. 

Stumps' s heart yearns to Bertie, and she 
thinks she will go to him, put her arms round 
his neck, and say how sorry she is, and ask 
him to love her again. But just then Phil 
says, 

" What are you going to do, Bertie ?" 

And Bertie answers, 

"I'm going to teach Peter cricket; will 
you come too ?" 

Then Stumps's heart hardens again, and 

I 
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bending down her untidy golden curls, until 
they touch Chin-chants long fluflpjr hair, she 
says with a dob, 

"He's tlnking of dat dirty boy. He's al- 
ways tinking pf dat dirty boy." 
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[HE next day, everybody is to go for a 
pic-nic. 

"Everybody," means Phil, Ally, 
Bertie, Ethel, Eddy, Stumps, Nurse, Susan, 
James, Thomas, and Peter. 

When Stumps hears that Peter is going. 
Stumps says that she will stay at home. 

But, as none of the servants who are to be 
left at home, offer to take charge of her. Stumps 
has to go. 

They are going for their pic-nic to a hill, 
called " Abbot's Hill,*' from the top of which 
there is a lovely view of the beautiful silver 
sea. 
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For days the children have been looking for- 
ward to their pic-nic, and have been nearly 
wild at the mere thought of it. They are to 
light a fire, and boil their own kettles, like 
gipsies. Phil and Bertie, are to ride Tricksey 
and Brownie, but Ally, who is not yet strong 
enough to ride, is to go in the waggonette 
with the others. Thomas and Peter are to 
walk, and James to drive the waggonette. 

The children tumble out of bed very early 
in the morning, and when they see a blue, 
clear sky, with not a cloud upon it, they are 
satisfied, and go back to bed, until it is time 
to get up. 

Then, after breakfast, for which even Bertie 
is in time, of course they must help Nurse and 
Susan, to pack the hamper. But it is only 
Ethel who really helps, for the others, though 
they fidget and scramble about, and run back- 
wards and forwards to the kitchen, and look 
very hot and busy, only hinder Nurse, instead 
of helping. And though they are told over 
and over again by Nurse, that, " Too many 
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cooks spoil the broth," it does not keep them 
quiet. 

Then Phil and Bertie are afraid that Nurse 
will forget something, and not give them 
enough to eat. Phil says that there must be 
two apple-tarts, that one won't be nearly 
enough, and Eddy, who loves plum-cake', looks 
at the large one that is being put into the bas- 
ket, and says, " Isn't there another ? that 
won't go all round." 

And Bertie, who is devoted to shortbread 
and macaroons, sighs, as he sees the bagful, 
that Nurse holds in her hand, and says, — 

** Oh, do put in another bagful as well as 
that one. Nurse, we shall get through those in 
no time." 

And Nurse answers, — 

" Bless me. Master Bertie ! one would think 
you hadn't tasted food for a month." 

And Stumps is found lying in the passage, 
crying and kicking, because Nurse has settled 
not to take any jam, as they have so much fresh 
fruit. 
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" No 'trawberry jam, for "Tumps ! Oh, Ber- 
tie, oh!'' 

Bertie tries to console her with promises of 
shortbread and macaroons, but Stumps refuses 
to be comforted. She has not said she is sorry 
for spoiling poor Peter's grotto, and she is not 
sorry, for when Peter came in her way this 
morning, by accident, she turned her back upon 
him, muttering to Ohin-chan, whom she held 
in her arms, — 

" I hate dat dirty boy." 

So Stumps is getting naughtier, instead of 
better. 

They are all to dine at half-past twelve, and 
go as soon after dinner as they can. 

It is settled that Phil and Bertie shall not 
start until after the waggonette, and of course, 
Peter has to wait until then, because of helping 
James to harness the horse, and saddle the 
ponies. But Stumps looks out of the win- 
dow, and sees Peter putting the hamper into 
the waggonette. 

Then Stumps lies down upon the floor, puts 
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on her stiff look, and says, that she won't go 
unless " dat boy*^' is sent on. 

Everybody scolds her, but in vain. The 
more they scold, the stiffer Stumps becomes, 
and at last, sooner than leave her at home, 
Nurse sends Phil to tell Peter to saddle the 
ponies. Then Phil and Bertie mount, and ride 
off, and Peter and Thomas start to walk at 
the same time. 

It is not until they are out of sight, that 
Stumps allows herself to be dressed, so that 
the waggonette, instead of starting first, is last 
of all. 

The distance is not quite a mile, and as they 
are some little time settling in, the waggonette 
party find the boys arrived at Abbot's Hill, and 
looking jout for them. Phil and Bertie give a 
cheer, as the others come in sight, and are 
answered by a cheer from Ally and Eddy, in 
return. 

If you were to ask Stumps how she enjoyed 
the pic-nic, and if she were to tell you the 
truth, she would say, " Not at all." Naughty 
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people, little or big, are never happy, and 
Stumps' heart to-day feels sore and sad. 

The children run oflP to enjoy themselves, 
until four o'clock, when they are coming back 
to help Nurse make the fire, boil the kettle, 
and unpack the hamper. 

Pirst, they settle where they will have tea. 
They fix upon a nice, cool place at the top of 
the hill, and underneath the pine-wood, so that 
it is sheltered from the sun, and there is just 
enough wind blowing, to shake the sweet scent 
out of the pine trees. Have you ever noticed 
the sweet smell there is in pine trees ? If you 
have not, when you next come across one, 
stand underneath it and sniff, and then you 
will smell the scent I mean. 

The children go off, attended by James, and 
Thomas, and Susan, but Nurse says she is too 
old to run about, so she sits in the shade, 
and knits. Stumps stays with Nurse, be- 
cause Peter is with the others. Oh, naughty 
Stumps ! 

Punctual as a clock, they come back to help 
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to get the tea, very hungry, but very happy. 
And what fun they have lighting the fire, it is 
such a stupid fire, and won't burn, until James 
finds that they are cramming so many sticks, 
one on the top of the other, that they do not 
give the fire any time to burn up. So James 
sends them a short distance away, and in a 
minute or two, they see clouds of thick smoke, 
and then roaring flames. The kettle soon boils, 
when put over such a fire as that, and the 
water is not at all smoky. 

Then they unpack the hamper and sit down 
to tea. Phil and Bertie are surprised to find 
that there is not only enough for all, but a 
good deal left. They have for tea, apple-tart, 
mulberry-tart, plum-cake, sponge-cake, bis- 
cuits, shortbread, macaroons, quantities of 
bread and butter, and hard boiled eggs, and 
for fruit, plums, pears, and greengages. 

At the foot of the hill, and looking as though 
it came close up to it, though really it is 
more than a mile distant, is the lovely silver 
sea, the most beautiful of all the beautiful 
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things that God has made for us in this world. 
The children fancy they can hear the splashing 
of the waves as they see them come sparkling 
and flashing up, hreaking their white foam 
gently against the red rocks. Sometimes Fa- 
ther drives them down to the sea, but they are 
not allowed to go without him, as the coast is 
rather a dangerous one. 

After tea they rest a little, and Stumps, who 
finds it very dull, coaxes Bertie to stay a bit 
with her, as they are not going home for two 
hours yet. 

Eddy says he is tired, so he and Nurse sit 
inside the wood, the others go oflP to dig up 
ferns, and Bertie and Stumps join Nurse and 
Eddy. 

Stumps wants to ramble about. Nurse says 
she may if Bertie will promise not to lose sight 
of her. The pine- wood is quite a small one, 
and Nurse thinks Stumps will be safe if she is 
good, and does not go away from Bertie. 

Stumps says she "will be dood," and she 
and Bertie roam all over the wood, and come 
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back to find Eddy asleep, and Nurse still 
knitting. 

" Let us go and look for the others/' says 
Bertie, who is tired of having only Stumps to 
amuse him. 

Stumps frowns, for Peter is with the others, 
but Bertie does not see the frown, and drags 
her on. 

" 'Tumps is tired," says Stumps, after a bit. 
Not that she is tired, but she wants to del^y 
as long as she can. 

" Sit down and rest," says Bertie. 

Under a tree sits Stumps, and Bertie by her 
side. Presently there is a slight rustling heard, 
and Bertie looks about him until he catches 
sight in the long grass of a pair of bright, 
quick, merry eyes. In a second he is on his 
feet. 

"Hi! hi! a squirrel. Stumps!" he shouts. 
" Stop where you are until I come back." 

Away scampers Bertie as fast as he can go. 
The squirrel with its red, bushy tail well stuck 
up, frisks along joyfully. He seems to enjoy 
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the race quite as much as Bertie, perhaps he 
enjoys it, hecause there is no fear of his being 
caught, for if Bertie gets closer to him than he 
likes, he can easily run up a tree, and say, 
" Good-bye, Bertie," from the top of it. 

Stumps watches them out of sight, with 
breathless interest, and hopes that Bertie will 
catch the dear little squirrel. 

Bertie does not come back directly, and it 
occurs to Stumps, that it will be very nice to 
hide somewhere, and give Bertie the trouble of 
looking for her. 

So she trots oflp in search of a hiding-place, 
and soon she sees by the light coming through 
the trees, that she is getting out of the wood. 

Now in front of Stumps is a high, steep bank, 
and when she tries to climb up this, she slips 
back again. Stumps thinks for a minute, then 
goes down on her hands and knees, takes hold 
of the roots and briars, and crawls slowly to the 
top, very grubby, but very pleased at having 
done it. 

Stumps struggles to her legs, panting and 
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flushed with the hard work it was to climb up, 
and then she sees that she is quite outside the 
wood, and on the path beneath her, are Phil, 
Ally, Ethel, and Peter, laughing and talking 
at a great rate. 

When Stumps sees Peter, she settles at once 
that she will turn back, when Ethel, looking 
up, cries — 

" Why, there is Stumps. How ever did you 
get there. Stumps ?" 

They all look, and in a minute they see 
what danger Stumps is in. 

The bank up which Stumps has climbed, is 
very high, and she is standing far above their 
heads ; but this bank upon the side nearest 
the children, instead of sloping to the ground, 
is almost as steep as the side of a house. The 
bank is made of red rock, like the rocks by the 
sea, and this rock is usually hard and firm. 
But there have been some heavy showers of 
rain lately, and perhaps, these have softened 
the rock, and loosened it, for the children see 
with horror, that the piece of rock, upon which 
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stumps is standing, is slipping, slipping, slip- 
ping, beneath her weight, and in a minute or 
so, it will slip altogether, and poor little 
Stumps will lie crushed, underneath it. 

Phil, Ally, and Ethel, feel glued to the spot, 
and can neither move, nor speak. 

Peter alone has his wits about him, and 
it is Peter who^alls out, in a horror-stricken 
voice, — 

" Miss Cicely, go back, go back ! Go back, 
go back. Miss Cicely." 

Shall Peter tell her to go back ? Stumps's 
little teeth press one against the other, her 
eyebrows wrinkle, and her brown eyes look 
hard defiance at Peter as she says scornfully, 

" I s'an't.'^ 

Peter springs forward, bounds up the steep 
side, and is just in time to push Stumps back. 

She rolls down the bank into the wood, gets 
very much scratched, and a little bruised on 
the way, but otherwise she is not hurt. Peter 
tries to steady himself enough to spring for- 
ward, but the rock at once gives way, and he 
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falls heavily to the ground with the rock on 
the top of him. Just as Stumps would have 
fallen if Peter had not saved her at the risk of 
his own life. 

Stumps is screaming from inside the wood, 
and the others join their screams with hers, 
and call for help for Peter. Phil and Ally- 
kneel heside him, and try with trembling 
handiS to get the rock from off him. How still 
he lies. Is he dead, or fainting, like Ally 
fainted that morning a few weeks ago ? 

Everybody comes running up, James, Tho- 
mas, and Susan from one way. Nurse and 
Bertie from another. Eddy has stayed to pick 
up Stumps, for Nurse has soon seen that there 
is not much the matter with her. 

When Bertie sees the sight, he throws him- 
self down by Peter crying out, 

*^ Oh, Peter, Peter r' 

Nurse sends every one away except Susan 
and James, and Bertie who will not go, but 
who keeps calling out through sobs and tears, 
" Oh, Peter, Peter 1" 
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Nurse sends James for water ; Susan holds 
Peter up, and Nurse, dipping her handker- 
chief in the water, gently bathes his face and 
head. 

Peter opens his eyes, moans, then sees Bertie, 
and says with a faint smile, ** Don't cry, Mas- 
ter Bertie. It's all right," and then he shuts 
his eyes, and does not speak again. 

Nurse and James consult together, and it is 
settled that Thomas is to ride Tricksey and go 
for the doctor, James is to harness the horse 
to the waggonette and ^then come back and 
help Nurse carry Peter down to it. ■ 

When James has gone, and Susan is sent to 
look after the children. Nurse sends Bertie for 
some more water to wash the blood from Pe- 
ter's face and head. 

James soon comes back, and he and Nurse 
carry Peter carefully to the waggonettes- 
Nurse gets in, sits at the bottom of the wag- 
gonette instead of upon the seat, and James 
lifts up Peter, and lays him with his head in 
Nurse's lap. 
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Phil rides Brownie home, and the children 
and Susan get into the waggonette, three of 
them, Ally, Eddy, and Stumps, sit beside 
James, so tliat Peter may. not be crowded. 

James drives very slowly, so as to make it 
easier for Peter; the children speak not a 
word, and the stillness of the lovely summer 
evening is only broken by the moaning of poor 
Peter. 

When they get home Nurse has a bed made 
for Peter in a little room on the ground floor, 
beyond the schoolroom, and while she is wait- 
ing for the doctor she takes Ally aside,' and 
asks how it happened. 

Stumps keeps very quiet, and does not speak 
to any one, and no one takes any notice of her, 
not even to say " good night." 

Susan puts Stumps to bed, and as Nurse is 
going to sit up with Peter all night, Susan 
sleeps in Nurse's place, and she is a sound 
sleeper, and does not waken easily. 

All the night long a little curly golden head 
is moving restlessly from side to side, and a 

K 
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flushed cheek is pressing the pUlow, and wide- 
open brown eyes are looking out into the 
darkness, and a plaintive voice moana every 
now and then through the silent hours, 

"Oh, Mother, Mother, turn to 'Tumps. Oh, 
Mother, Mother." 





chapter {3L 

STOIFS. 

[TUMPS gets up tlio next moruin)(| 
feeling very unhappy. 
At breakfast-timo sho hears that 
Mother is coming home in tlie afternoon. 

Susan gives the children their break Aunt. 
Nurse comes in only for a minute, says vwy 
gravely that Peter is no bettor, and goes away 
again. 

What an odd morning they spend. Every- 
thing in the house and out of doors is (hn 
same, and yet it seems so different. Phil utid 
Ally and Ethel cannot make up their mIndM to 
do anything, and they wander about, take tip 
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things, put them down, and talk together in 
whispers. As for Bertie, he is not seen at all, 
for when he is not allowed in Peter's room, he 
sits in the passage leading to it. 

No one' takes any notice of Stumps, except 
to say once now and then, 

" Oh, Stumps, if only you had not been so 
naughty," or, " Oh, Stumps, if you had only- 
gone back when Peter told you." 

Stumps rebels against this treatment, puts 
on her stiff look, cuddles Chin-chan very close, 
and retires to the furthest corner of the room. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon. Stumps 
says very crossly to Susan, 

" Put 'Tumps to bed." 

"To bed. Miss Cicely?" says Susan; *^why 
you haven't had your tea yet." 

"Put 'Tumps to bed," repeats Stumps so 
decidedly, that Susan carries her off, undresses 
her, and puts her to bed. 

Besides being so wretched and unhappy, 
Stumps feels tired and sleepy from the restless 
night she has had, and she goes to sleep the 
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minute -her head touches the pillow, and does 
not wake until early the next morning. 

Stumps is niuch better for her long rest, 
and she chatters away brightly to Susan while 
she is being dressed- n 

But when Stumps gets into the schoolroom 
she finds that things are no better than they 
were the day before, so she tosses her head in 
her don't care way, and while she is eating her 
bread and milk she looks defiance at every 
one from under her black eyelashes. Once she 
begins a verse of ** Our old cat," but they all 
look up and say in such shocked voices, " Oh, 
Stumps, how can you!" that Stumps breaks 
down in the middle. 

Stumps knows by Ithe prayer-bell ringing 
that Pather and Mother have come home, but 
she turns away and says, 

" S'an't doe in to payers." 

So the others go without her. 

"When they come back, Bertie has a message 
from Mother, to say that she wants to see 
Stumps in her room in half-an-hour. 
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stumps is standing looking out of the win- 
dow, her finger in her mouth, and as she does 
not answer, Bertie says, 

" Do you hear, Stumps ?" 

'' No," says Stimips, " 'Tumps don't," 

Bertie repeats the message. 

" I>row you hear. Stumps." 

" No," says Stumps obstinately, her finger 
still in her mouth, " 'Tumps don't." 

"Well, I've told you," says Bertie, run- 
ning off. 

Directly the door is shut upon him. Stumps 
turns to Susan. 

" 'Tumps must be dessed," she says. 

"But you are dressed. Miss Cicely," says 
Susan, " I dressed you this morning." 

Stumps shakes her head. 

"Must be dessed poperly to doe in to 
Mother." 

" But you are properly dressed," says Susan, 
puzzled ; " you don't want your walking things 
on, do you. Miss Cicely ?" 
^ Stumps loses patience. 
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" 'Toopid Susan," she says, " 'Tumps wants 
to be deased poperly; *Tumps wants a c*ean 
dess." 

" Another clean dress 1 " says Susan; "why 
the one you hare on was put on clean an 
hour ago." 

" 'Tumps must hab anoder c'ean dess, Susan, 
dis one is not c*ean enough," says Stumps 
obstinately. 

In despair Susan leads Stumps to the bed- 
room, opens the drawer where her dresses are 
kept, and asks her which she wants. 

Stumps is very difficult to please this morn- 
ing. One dreds after another is brought out, 
and " won't do." 

" Here's this pretty pink one. Miss Cicely," 
says Susan, trying to coax her into it. 

" Not 'tarched enough," says Stumps. 

"And here's this lovely blue and white 
one," says Susan. 

" 'Tumps don't like dat," says Stumps. 

" "Well, then, this pretty green, I'm sure you 
like this, "and Susan tries again. 
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" Mother don't like dat one," says Stumpi^. 

At last when Susan is thinking of fetching 
Nurse, Stumps catches sight of a pile of white- 
embroidered dresses. 

Now these are Stumps's best dresses, and 
are only worn on Sundays and grand days. 
Stumps knows this very well, but she points 
to them and says, 

" 'Tumps will hab one of dem." 

"Which one, Miss Cicely?" asks Susan. 

" Dee 'tarched and stiffest," says Stumps. 

'* They are all starched and stiff. Miss Cicely," 
says Susan. 

"Dee one wid dee most 'tarch, and most 
'tiffest," says Stumps. 

Susan takes the first that comes to hand, 
and is going to put it on, when Stumps draws 
back. 

" Must be washed,'' she says. 

" But you had your bath this morning. Miss 
Cicely, and you've not been out in the garden 
to get yourself dirty," says Susan. 
^ "Must be washed," says Stumps obstinately. 
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Susan washes her, and then Stumps says, 

" Hair must be curled." 

" Bless me, Miss Cicely," says Susan, who is 
usually very good-tempered with the children, 
but who cannot make Stumps out, "what a 
little plague you are." 

" 'Toopid Susan," says Stumps in disdain. 

Every little curl has to be re-curled, for 
Stumps makes Susan lift her up to stand upon 
a chair in front of the glass, and Stumps keeps 
such a sharp look-out, that if Susan tries to 
miss one curl. Stumps sees it, and calls out, 

" Doe back adain, Susan, you hab not done 
dat Oder curl." 

And Susan says, 

" Bless me, Miss Cicely, I wish Nurse was 
here to manage you." 

"When the hair is finished. Stumps sits down 
upon the chair, and says, " C'ean socks." 

" "Well, I never," says Susan, quite losing 
temper, and bouncing off to a drawer, " What 
next, I wonder !" 

" Red s'oes," answers Stumps, calmly. 
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Several messages have been brought from 
Mother, saying she is waiting, and asking why 
Stumps does not come to her. . Stumps gives 
the answer each time herself, very slowly, and 
gravely, "Tell Mother, 'Tumps is dessing.'' 

At last, Stumps is quite dressed, red shoes, 
red sash, and all, and there is no longer any 
excuse for her to linger. Susan takes her to 
Mother's room, opens the door for her, and 
Stumps goes in. 

Mother is sitting in a low chair by the win- 
dow, and by her side is a stool upon which 
Stumps is expected to sit, but Stumps looking 
neither to the right, nor left, marches to an 
arm-chair opposite Mother, climbs up into it, 
and sits down. 

Stumps' s dress is so stiflf^ that it stands up all 
round her, and reaches to her ears. Stumps 
is washed so clean, that she shines again. 
Stumps' s hair is so smooth in its tight, silky 
curls, that you cannot find one untidy hair, 
and not one curl out of its place. Yet you 
can tell by the way Stumps looks out of the 
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corner of her eyes, from underneath her eye- 
lashes, that she is not happy. When Stumps 
is uneasy, she always looks out of the comer 
of her eyes in that way. Stumps has tucked 
up one little leg, like the fowls when they go 
to roost, and she is swinging the other one, to 
and fro. 

" Good morning, Stumps," says Mother, 
gravely, not however kissing her. 

"Dood morning, Mother," says Stumps, and 
then she looks at Mother, and says plaintively, 
** 'Tumps is c'ean, Mother," then she waits for 
a second, and adds, " and 'tarched. Mother, 
'Tumps is c'ean and 'tarched." 

" And good ?" asks Mother, softly. 

Stumps looks out of the window. 

*^ Nurse has been telling me," says Mother, 
" how unkind my little girl has been to Peter. 
What made you dislike Peter, Stumps ?" 

There is no answer. Stumps' s face gets stiffer, 
and Mother speaks yet more softly. 

" Won't you tell Mother, why you dislike 
Peter ?" 
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^* 'Cause Bertie lubed dat dirty boy, better 
dan he lubed 'Tamps," says Stumps, still look- 
ing out of the window. 

Mother looks graver. 

" Oh Stumps, it is not good of you to call 
poor Peter those naughty names. I will tell 
you a story, dear." 

" Oh, a 'tory," says Stumps, brightening, 
" dat's nice." 

*^ Once upon a time, there was a little girl 
who lived in a nice house, and had a kind 
Pather and Mother, and kind brothers, and a 
kind sister, who all loved her very much. 
This little girl had pretty clothes to wear, nice 
things to eat, and kind friends to love her, and 
pet her, and make much of her. This little 
girl ought to have been very good, and very 
happy, don't you think so. Stumps ?" 

** Derry happy," says Stumps. 

" And good," asks Mother. 

*^ Derry dood," answers Stumps. 

" Par away from this little girl's home, there 
lived a boy. This boy had no kind Pather or 
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Mother, no brothers, no sisters, no friends to 
love him, and be good to him. "When he got 
anything to eat, it was hard, dry bread, and 
he had no nice clothes, but was obliged to dress 
in rags. Then this poor boy had to work hard, 
and instead of being petted like the little girl, 
he was often beaten with a stick, and some- 
times he was kicked. This boy was often ill, 
and in pain, and he had no one to nurse him, 
and look after him, no one to care whether he 
got better, no one to be sorry, if he died. Are 
you sorry for this poor boy. Stumps ?" 

" Derry sorry," says Stumps. 

"But God loved this poor boy, and God put 
it into his heart to go to the home where the 
little girl lived, for God had given this little 
girl, and her brothers and sisters, so many nice 
things, more than they could use themselves. 
And God sent this poor boy who had no nice 
things, to these children, that they might be 
kind to him, and share some of their many nice 
things with him. The children loved this poor 
boy, and were good to him, and tried to make 
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him forget how unhappy he had heen, before 
GrOD sent him to them ; yes, all the children 
were kind to this poor boy, — except the little 
girl." 

Mother pauses for a nunute, Stumps's head 
hangs down, and she whispers to herself, — 
Dat's a 'tpry 'bout 'Tumps." 
This little girl, who ought to have been so 
good and happy, was very unkind to this poor 
boy. She called him naughty names, and 
would not speak to him, and tried in every way 
to vex him, and make him sad. Do you 
remember. Stumps, that I told you that every- 
body has a beautiftd white angel to take care 
of them ? That this angel is always by their 
side, all through the day, and all through the 
night ?'* 

" 'Tumps 'members," says Stumps, gravely, 
" and 'Tumps is no afraid of dee dark now." 

"Well, sometimes this little girl was so 
naughty, that she made the beautiful* white 
angel, who watched over her, very sorrowful. 
/Sometimes, the beautiful angel was so sorrow- 
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ful about this little girl, that he turned away 
his face from her, and knelt down and said a 
prayer to God for her, for this little girl, when 
she was so naughty, did not say her prayers 
properly." , 

" 'Tumps always taid her payer," murmurs 
Stumps, indignantly. 

" The Mother of this little girl went away 
for a few days, and when she came back, such 
sad things were told her. She heard that her 
little daughter had grown naughtier every day. 
She heard that her little daughter would not 
do anything she was told, but that she had 
grown bad-tempered, ungrateful, unkind, and 
obstinate. And every one said, *No one can 
love such a little child as this.* When the 
mother heard these sad things said of her little 
daughter, the Mother was so sorry, and so un- 
happy, that she shut herself in her room, and 
cried." 

Stumps' heart is getting softer now. The 
stiff look has gone, and her big brown eyes are 
gazing, yearningly, beseechingly, at Mother. 
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**But there is something worse to come. 
The Mother found that the little girl would 
have been killed, if it liad not been for the poor 
boy, whom God sent to their home. The little 
girl would have fallen from a high rock, and 
been killed, if the poor boy had not saved her. 
What do you think. Stumps, the Mother would 
have done, when she came home, if she had 
found the darling little daughter whom she 
loved so dearly, oh so dearly, lying cold and 
dead ?" 

Stumps has turned round in her chair, and 
is lying with her face pressed against the 
cushions. 

*^ I don't know what the Mother would have 
done, if she found her little daughter killed. 
Now Stumps, turn round, dear, for Mother 
wants to ask you something,*' 

Stumps turns round, and shows a flushed 
face, and eyes brimful of tears. Then she slides 
down from her chair, and sits upon the ground, 
at Mother's feet. 

** Do you know, darling, that if you had 
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gone back when Peter told you, that everything 
, would have been right, and Peter would not 
have been hurt ?" 

** Yet," says Stumps, 

** And why did you not do as you were told ?" 

** 'Cause he told me." 

"Who is ' he,' Stumps ?" asks Mother. 

Stumps gives a gasp, and says — 

" Peter." 

It is the first time she has called him by 
name. 

** You know that you would have been crushed 
to death, if it had not been for Peter ?" asks 
Mother. 

** Yet," and Stumps hangs down her head. 

" And do you know how badly Peter is hurt?" 

" No," says Stumps. 

" I will tell you," says Mother. " At first 
the doctor thought Peter would die, he is so 
badly hurt. But now the doctor tells me that 
Peter will live, only Stumps, and this is the 
saddest part of all, poor Peter will never be 
able to walk again." 

li 
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stumps looks up and repeats, — 

" Neber adain V* 

" No darling, never again 1 Peter will always 
have to lie upon a sofa, and when the sun shines 
brightly, and you are all in the garden, run- 
ning about, and swinging, and playing^ poor 
Peter will look at you from his sofa, but will 
not be able to join you. Peter will never walk 
about again, never again. And when you are 
aU going nutting, or black-berrying, or when 
you are going to look for violets, and when the 
boys are going for a paper-chase, or to play 
cricket, or for a game of hare-and-hounds, 
then Peter will lie upon his sofa, and watch 
you oflf, but he must never walk again. Oh 
Stumps, darling, think of the pain poor Peter 
is suffering now, and think of him, darling, 
never being able to walk again, never, never 
again !" 

Stumps' heart is quite softened. She lies 
upon the floor, crying bitter tears — tears that 
ought to have been cried hours and hours be- 
fore. 
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Mother takes her in her arms, and lets her 
cry there. 

Stumps is crying away all her past naughti- 
ness, and it takes her a long time. But at 
last the tears are finished, and she lies quiet in 
Mother's arms. 

"'Tumps is derry, deny sorry," she says, 

Oh Mother, lub naughty 'Tumps, adain." 
Not naughty Stumps, but good Stumps," 
says Mother, as she kisses her, ** but are you 
only sorry to me, dear ? Not sorry to any one 
else ?" 

" Yet," says Stumps, softly, '' 'Tumps will 
tay her payer." 

Stumps gets off Mother's lap, kneels down 
upon the floor, shuts her eyes, puts her hands 
together, and says the Lord's prayer through, 
from beginning to end. 

Then she says, — 

" 'Tumps has been so derry naughty, 'Tumps 
will say two payer," and she says her " Our 
Father," over again. 

Still she is not satisfied. 
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" 'Tumps has been derry naughty to Peter, 
'Tumps will tay tree payer," and she says her 
prayer for the third time, then waits a minute, 
and adds,- — 

" Please God make poor Peter better." 

Then Stumps gets up from her knees, and 
stands gravely by Mother's side, cuddling 
closely to her. 

" Neber walk adain 1 Oh Mother, poor, 
poor Peter," she says. 

** Never again in this world, darling. But 
in Heaven, Peter will be quite strong and well, 
and God will make up to him for the pain he 
suffers here." 

"Mother," says Stumps, "please take 'Tumps 
to see Peter." 

" When he gets a little better, dear-," says 
Mother. 

" Now, Mother," please, oh, Mother, 'Tumps 
wants so derry much to doe to Peter," says 
Stumps. 

"To-morrow," says Mother, "you don't 
know how ill poor Peter is, dear." 
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" 'Tumps will be dood," says Stumps, " Oh 
Mother, please take 'Tumps now." 

"Very well," says Mother, "but I hope 
Peter will be having a nice sleep, then you can 
look at him for a minute, and come away.'* 

Stumps repeats, "'Tumps will be dood," 
and taking Mother's hand, they go down to 
Peter's room together. 




.1 



PETER. 

^ETER ia not asleep as Mother hoped 
he might be. He lies upon his bed, 
his head hound round with bandages, 
and his eyes hare such an odd look in them, 
as though they are made of glass like dolls' 
eyes. 

He is talking so fast that Stumps thinks he 
must be much better, but when he takes no 
notice of them, but goes on talking just the 
same, she gets a little frightened, and clings 
closer to Mother. 

" Come away, darling, poor Peter does not 
know what he is saying ; you shall come again 
to-morrow," says Mother. 
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But stumps is not frightened now. 

*'Let 'Tumps tay a little bit/' she pleads 
wistfully ; " 'Tumps wants to make it up wid 
Peter." 

" I am afraid poor Peter won't know you or 
hear you," says Mother, "he does not know 
anybody when he is ill like this." 

" Lift 'Tumps to sit upon the bed, please," 
says Stumps. 
- Mother lifts her up. 

" Peter," says Stumps, " you are derry ill." 

-Peter has stopped talking, and is looking at 
Stumps, but he does not seem to see her, and 
his eyes still look as though made of glass. 

" Peter, do you see 'Tumps ?" asks Stumps 
coaxingly. 

There is no answer. 

"Not a naughty 'Tumps, P^er; 'Tumps 
has said her payer." 

Still no answer. 

Stumps stretches out her arms beseechingly 
to Peter. 

" 'Tumps has tum to make it up. 'Tumps is 
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deny, derry sorry. Oh, Peter, won't you make 
it up wid 'Tumps ?" 

The words end in a sob. Peter turns his 
eyes away from Stumps, and begins talking to 
himself in a low broken voice. 

" How cold it is to-night. .... It blows so 
cold that I can't sleep . . . ^ . and the grass is 
wet. . . . But thin there's the sky and the stars. 
.... Master Bertie, he said as how it were 

heaven up above thim stars The wind is 

blowin' strong, and there's the tide a-comin' 

in There's the waves a-dashin' up agin 

the rock. . . . It's getting dark. . . . Now there's 
light agin. . . . Sparklin' light. . . . and Angels 

with gold crowns on their heads There's 

Miss Cicely with a gold crown Oh, Miss 

Cicely, let me in 1 ... ." 

"'Tumps is here," says Stumps pitifully; 
"oh, Peter, worCt you make it up wid 
'Tumps ?" 

" She's shuttin* me out. . . . She's a-shuttin' 
the gate. . . . It's only poor Pet^r, Miss Cicely, 
ob, let me in Don't cry, Master Bertie, 
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sure and it's all right it's only my back 

what's hurtin' me And Miss Cicely. . . . 

but thin Miss Cicely is an angel with a gold 

crown P'raps Miss Cicely was tould to 

shut the gate They don't have no dirty 

boys in Heaven. .. . . Master Bertie said I were 
his brother. . . . You're too kind, Master Ber- 
tie. . . . You're a jintleman, and there's differ- 
ence Miss Cicely her sees the difference, 

though you don't How bright the light 

sparkles. .... It's a-sparklin' on the sea 

There's no wind bio win' now. . . . There's Miss 

Cicely agin. Master Bertie Don't you see 

her ? . . . . There she goes flyin' off now 

Up through the sky like a bird. .... If she'd 
only spake one word. .... No, Master Bertie, 
it don't hurt now." 

The tep^rs are rolling down Stumps's cheeks. 
Once or twice Mother has whispered to her to 
come away, but Stumps only shakes her head, 
and says, — 

" Ask Peter to make it up wid 'Tumps.'* 

But Peter talks on. 
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** I thought she'd be sure to like it, Master 
Bertie. . . . They was the prettiest shells and 
mosses I could find. ... It's gittin' dark agin. 
.... The waves come a-dashin' and roariri' up. 

.... Thir's music now The beautifuUest 

music. . . . Do you hear it, Master Bertie ?. . . . 

Now the stars are goin' Now it is dark 

.... There ain't no music playin' now. . . . 
No light, no stars." 

" Oh Peter," sobs a little voice, " make it up 
wid 'Tumps. 'Tumps is derry sorry. Oh 
Peter, make it up wid 'Tumps." 

" I can't see. . . . The wind is a-blowin' cold 
and rough. . . . The sky is so black. . . . Miss 
Cicely have shut the door. . . . She's shut poor 
Peter out in the cold and dark. . . . She's shut 
him out of Heiaven. ... I can't see ye, Master 
Bertie. . . . Butlhearyecryin'. . . . Don't cry. 
Master Bertie. . . . It's only my back that's 
hurtin' !" 

"Make it up, Peter, oh make it up wid 
'Tumps. 'Tumps is derry sorry, oh Peter, make 
it up/' wails Stumps. 
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" Miss Cicely, go back I Oh Miss Cicely, go 
back, go back !" cries Peter. 

He tries to raise himself in bed, but is too 
weak, and as he falls back upon the bed, his 
roving eyes rest upon Stumps. 

" Peter," says Stumps, in her piteous voice, 
" look at 'Tumps, not naughty 'Tumps now, 
but dood 'Tumps. Make it up, oh Peter, make 
it up." 

The light comes to Peter's eyes, his face 
brightens, and he looks as though just waked 
up from sleep. 

" Is that you. Miss Cicely ?" he says. 

"Peter," says Stumps, "'Tumps has been 
talking to you dis long time." 

" Have ye. Miss Cicely ?" says Peter, much 
puzzled. " I haven't heard ye." 

" 'Tumps is derry, derry sorry, Peter," re- 
peats Stumps, " now you've talked to 'Tumps, 
won't you make it up wid 'Tumps ?" 

"It's all right. Miss Cicely," says Peter, 
with a smile, repeating Bertie's favourite say- 
ing, and holding out his hand. 
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stumps puts her fat little hand into Peter's 
long, thin one, and Stumps and Peter shake 
hands. 

" You've made it up wid 'Tumps, Peter ?" 
inquires Stumps, wistfully. 

" Oh yes. Miss Cicely, there's nothin' wrong 
now. It's aU right now," says Peter. 

" Yet," says Stumps, with a satisfied sigh, 
" it's aU right now. Does your back hurt you 
derry much, Peter ?" 

"A little, Miss Cicely, but it don't mat- 
ter." 

"Poor Peter," says Stumps, gravely. 

Stumps has had a hard morning's work, and 
Mother sees that her eyes are looking very 
sleepy, and Mother is afraid of Peter being 
made worse, if he is too much excited. So 
Mother says, — 

" You must come now, darling." 

"Dood-bye, Peter," says Stumps, looking 
over her shoulder at Peter, as she is carried 
away in Mother's arms, " you've made it up 
id 'Tumps now, Peter." 
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" Good-bye, Miss Cicely," says Peter, "yonVe 
done me a warld of good." 

" I'll turn adain, Peter," answers Stumps. 

Mother says that Stumps may lie down upon 
the sofa in her room, and have her nap there. 
Before she lies down Stumps asks Mother to 
lift her up to look at herself in the glass over 
the chimney-piece. 

Mother does so. Stumps sees a little face 
stained with tears, a mass of golden curls tum- 
bling about in every direction, a pair of sleepy 
brown eyes, and a creased and crumpled dress. 
Stumps turns round to Mother, and says 
gravely, 

"'Tumps is no c'ean and 'tarched now. 
Mother." 

"No," says Mother, smiling, "but I like 
the crumpled, untidy Stumps I see, better 
than the clean, starched Stumps who sat oppo- 
site to me this morning." 

"Do you. Mother?" says Stumps, doubt- 
fully; "'Tumps thought you liked a c'ean 
'Tumps better dan a trumpled 'Tumps." 
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" Yes, if she is good as well as clean," an- 
swers Mother ; " but I like an untidy, crum- 
pled good Stumps, better than a clean, starched 
naughty Stumps. Come and let me put you 
upon the sofa, darling, and you will have a 
nice rest before dinner." 

*'My beautiful white Angel," murmurs 
Stumps as she cuddles down in her nest among 
the sofa cushions, "'tank you derry much for 
looking after "Tumps." 



« 




CONCLUSION. 

I HEN Peter gets better, the children 
go in and out of his room, and there 
is no one so good in waiting upon 
him as — Stumps. 

You could not count the number of times a 
day those little feet trot down and up, up and 
down the passage leading to Peter's room. 

Sometimes Stumps has flowers to take to 
Peter, sometimes fruit, sometimes she has a 
story to tell him that has just been told her, 
sometimes a secret, and when she has no other 
- excuse she has to ask if he is better, and to 
amuse him. 

Bertie and Stumps are greater chums than 
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ever. Bat Bertie, much to Stumps's sorrow, 
now goes to school with Phil and Ally. So 
while he is at school she consoles herself with 
Peter, and tells Bertie she is " taking care of 
Peter for him." 

What the doctor «ays at first is quite true. 
Poor Peter will never be able to walk again, 
but must lie all day upon a sofa. This seems 
a dreadful thing, does it not ? and no doubt it 
is dreadful, yet if you were to see him you 
would call him " happy Peter," and not " poor 
Peter." 

Everybody is so kind to him that he has no 
time to be dull. He is now learning to carve 
things out of wood, like those pretty Swiss 
carvings you see in shops. Bertie and Stumps 
take deep interest in this work, and like to sit 
by him and watch him do it. Stumps has 
been thinking of a great many things she 
would like carved for her, — one is a lion with 
a curly tail, and an elephant with its head 
made flat, so that it can stand and walk on its 
head. No doubt Stumps will get these things 
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carved if Peter can do them, for he will do 
anything in the world for " Miss Cicely." 

One more scene from Stumps' s life, and then 
we will say " good-bye " to her. 

It is Ethel's birthday. The children have 
many nice things for tea, but the nicest of all 
in Stuinps's eyes is of course — a pot of straw- 
berry-jam. 

Ally has just helped Stumps to a large share 
of this dainty, when to the surprise of every 
one. Stumps suddenly slides down from her 
chair, pounces upon her plate, and trots oflF. 

Down the passage Stumps trots, then turns 
into a short passage that leads to Peter's room. 
Outside the door Stumps waits and sings out, 

" Shut your eyes, Peter, and don't open dem 
until 'Tumps tells you." 

Stumps carries the precious plate in both 
hands, close up to Peter's sofa, then she says, 

'' Now you may open your eyes, Peter." 

Peter opens his eyes. Stumps takes up the 
spoon to feed him with, but when she sees the 
sweet red juice dropping from the spoon, and 

M 
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the strawberries swimming about in it, she 
feels such a longing to eat it herself, that she 
shoves the plate into Peter's hand, nearly up- 
setting it, turns her back upon Peter and the 
strawberry-jam, and scampers off shouting, 

" Eat it kick, Peter, eat it kick ; eat it derry 
kick." 

In a second Stumps is gone. Peter, when 
he finds the strawberry-jam is really meant for 
him, calls out his thanks, but he is only in 
time to see disappearing in a twinkle through 
the half-open door — a few stray golden curls, 
part of a dimpled shoulder, a fragment of a 
blue sash, and one little fat leg of — 

STUMPS. 
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BAPTISMAL VO'WS ; or, the Feast of S. Barnabas. l8mo. is. 

B.E7THANY, a PUgrimage ; and MAGD ALA, a Day by the Sea of 
Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of Broadwindaor, Dorset. 
Second edition. Fcap. Svo. \%. ^. 
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BOOK OF CHURCH HISTOB7, founded on the Rev. W. 

Palmer's Ecclesiastical History. 5th edition, ismo. is. 

THE OHHiDRBlT OP HOSE IiYWN. By Sblina Han- 
cock. 18mo. 2s. 

CHAPTERS ON ANIMAIiS; or, Annie Grant's Playmates. 

33mo. is. 
CHAPTERS ON PLANTS ; or, Marion's Herbal. S2mo. is. 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. From the 
German. 18mo. is. 

THE CHORISTER BROTHERS. A Tale. By the Author of 
" The Children of the Chapel," &c. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 

CHRONICLES OF S. MART'S ; or. Tales of a Sisterhood. 
By S. D. N. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CRESSING-HAM ; or, the Missionary. By Charlottb Priscilla 
Adams. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

CONVERSATIONS "WTTH COITSIN RACHEL. Four 
Parts in one vol., cloth, 2s. fid. 

COTTAG-E HOMES ; or. Tales on the Ten Commandments. By 
H. YoRKB. With Engravings. I8mo. 2s. 

CHARITY AT HOME. By the Author of "Working and Wait- 
ing." l8mo. 2s. 

CHRISTMAS DREAM. Illustrated by Dudley. In ornamental 
borders. l8mo. is. 

A CHRONICLE OF DAT BY DAT. By Miss E. S. B. 
SvoNBY. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM. With the Confirmation Ser- 
vice. Beautifully illustrated by Sir John Gilbert. Cheap edition, 
0d. j on tinted paper in cloth gilt edges. Is. 

THE CHURCHMAN'S COMPANION. A Monthly Maga- 
zine. 6d. 
First Series in 40 vols., cloth, published at 38. 6d. each, reduced to 2s. 
Second Series, 6 vols, cloth, 4s. each. 

Third Series, enlarged, commenced January, 1870. In half-yearly vo- 
lumes. 8vo., cloth, 48. each. 

THE COASTS OF TTRE AND SIDON, a Narrative. By 
the Rev. 8. C. Malan. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

CLASSICAL TALES AND LEGENDS. By the late Rev. 
W. B. Flowbr. 18mo. 2s. ; cheap edition. Is. 

CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORT OF ENG- 
LAND, for the use of Children. By C. A. B. Edited by the Rev. 
J. Bainbs. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

THE CHILD'S NETV LESSON BOOK, or Stories for Uttle 
Readers. l6mo. is. j cloth, is. 6d. 

DEEPDENE MINSTER; or, Shadows and Sunshine. By 
Cecilia Mac Grboor. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

A DROP IN THE OCEAN ; or, Short Legends and Fairy Tales. 
By Aonbs and Bbssib. is. 
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XjLIjEN MSHTON ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stonb, author of 
** GoD*8 Acre," •* The Art of Needlework," &c. l8mo. is. 6d. 

EVEIfllfG MEETINGS ; or, the Pastor among the Boys of his 
Flock. By C. M. S. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

EVEIlLEir. A Tale. Second edition. Fcap. 8yo. 68. 

ESTHEB MEjHIiSj, and other Tales. By Mrs. FaANCES Vioal, 
author of '* Tales of the Bash," &c. ismo. is. 6d. 

F AM" NY'S FIjCWEBS ; or. Fun for the Nursery. With several 
engravings, is. 

THE FAIiIi OF CBCESTTS : a Story from Herodotus. By the 
late Rev. W. Adams, author of " The Shadow of the Cross," " The 
Old Man's Home," &c. New edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

FBEDEBICK GOBDON, or the Storming of the Redan. By a 
Soldier's Daughter. Royal 18mo. Is. 

FIiOWEBS AND FBTTIT. For Little Children. 32mo. Is. 

GENTIiE INFIiUENCE; or, The Cousin's Visit. By Miss 
F. M. Lbvbtt. Second edition. 18mo. is. ' 

GEBTBUDE DACBE. By the Author of "The Sunbeam." Fcap. 
8vo. 3s. 

GOING HOME. A Story. By F. G. W. Second edition. l8mo. 
cloth, is. 6d. 

GBACE AIjFOBD ; or the Way of Unselfishness. By C. M. Smith. 
l8mo. is. 6d. 

HATHEBIjEIGH CBOSS. By Mrs. F. J. Mitchell. l8mo. is. 

HABBT'S HEIjP. By Mrs. S. C. Rqchat. Square l6mo. is. 

HENBIETTA'S "WISH. A Tale. By the Author of "The 
Heir of Redclyffe." Fifth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

THE HOLT OHTTBCH THBOTTGHOTTT ALL THE 
'WOBLD. By the Rev. S. Fox. l8mo. 2s. ; cheap edition, is. 

HOLIDAYS AT S. MABY'S. Containing Stories for Christmas, 
Easter, Midsummer, and Michaelmas. By the Author of " Chronicles 
of S. Mary's." i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

HOLIDAY HOUBS. By the Author of "The Little Comforters.'* 
S2mo. is. 

HOME FOB CHBISTMAS. l8mo. is. 6d. 

HOME TBIALS; a Tale for the Middle Classes. By Mrs. Vioal. 
l8mo. 2s. 

HIGHEB CLAIMS; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday School 
Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. SsvMOua. l8mo. is. ; cl., is. 6d. 

HTTiABY S. MAGNA; or, The Nearest Duty First. A T&le. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

HITBEBT NEVILLE. By the Author of some of the " Stories on 
the Festivals," " Church Stories," &c. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

ION LESTEB. A Tale of True Friendship. By C. H. H. Fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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IN" THE CHOIR AND OUT OF THE CHOIB. i8mo., 
cloth, is. 

rVO AND VERENA; or, the Snowdrop. By the Aathor of 
" Cousin Rachel." 18mo., cloth, 2s. ; limp, is. 6d. 

IVON. By the Author of " Aunt Agnes,." and *' Is he Clever ?" Fcap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE KING- OF A DAY ; or, Glimpses of French Life in the 
Fifteenth Century. By Florbnck Wilkoro. ISmo. 2s. 

IiITTIiE ALICE AWD HER SISTER. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Greslbt. l6mo. 2s. 

IiITCY AND CHRISTIAN WAINWRIGHT, and other 
Tales. By the Author of "Aggesden Vicarage," ''The Wynnes," 
&c. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE LOYAL HEART, and other Tales for Boys. Translated 
from the German. By Francrs M. Wilbraham. With Engravings. 
Second edition. l8mo. 2s. 6d. cloth ; in a packet, 2s. 

THE LORD OP THE FOREST AND HIS VASSALS. 
By Mrs. C. F. Alexander. l6mo. 2s. 6d. 

LIFE-AT-E ASE INCUMBENT S. Sketches by Mark Parsons. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LOVING- SERVICE; or, a Sister's Influence. By Eliza A. 
Bayliss. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A LIFE'S SEARCH. By E. S. B. Sydney. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE COMFORTERS, and other Tales. 32mo., 
cloth, is. 

LESSONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN ON THE SEA- 
SONS OF THE CHURCH. ByC. A. R. Second edition, is. 

LESSONS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN FROM THE 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. ByC. A. R. is. 

LOCAL LEGENDS. By the Author of " Cecil Dean," &c. l6mo. 
2s. 6d. 

THE MAIDEN AUNT'S TALES. By S. M., author of *'The 
Use of Sunshine," '* Nina," &c. Fcap, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MARY AND MILDRED. A Tale for Girls. Edited by the Rev. 
Stair Douglas. Second edition. 18mo. 2s. 

MARE DENNIS ; or, the Engine- Driver. A Tale of the Railway. 
By the Author of "The Chorister Brothers," &c. Second edition. 
l8mo. 2s. 

THE MASTER OF CHURCHILL ABBOTS, AND HIS 
LITTLE FRIENDS. By Florence Wilford. Fcap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

THE MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS. An Imagina- 
tion, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the Author of '* The 
Divine Master." is. 

MEMOIRS OF AN ARM-CHAIR. Written by himself. Edited 
by the Author of "Margaret Stourton," "The Missing Sovereign," 
&c. Square l6mo. is. 
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MIjHCTS' DOVrNSH; or, Chorch and Chapel. l2mo., wrapper, 
6d. ; cloth, is. 

MUiIiir WHEEIjEII. By the Author of "Amy Wilson." 18mo. 9d. 

MINNIE'S BIRTHDAY, and other Stories for Children. By 
Marietta. With four Illustrations by Cuthbert Bede. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 

MIDSITMMBB HOLIDAYS AT PRINCES GREEN. 
By Mrs. Eccles, author of " The Riches of Poverty." l8mo. is. 

MY BIRTHDAY EVE. A Waking Dream. With ornamental 
borders, is. 6d. 

NEDDIE'S CARE ; or, " Suffer the Little ChUdren." With iUus- 
trations. l6mo. is. 6d. 

THE NOBLE ARMY OP MARTYRS. By the Rev. S. Fox. 
l8mo., cloth, 28. ; paper cover, is. 

NORTHWODE PRIORY. A Tale, in Two Vols. By the Author 
of '* Bverley." Fcap. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

A NOBLE AIM. By Annik Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip.) Pub- 
lished for the Benefit of the Devon House of Mercy. Fcap. 8vo., is. 

NITNN'S COURT : a Tale of Church Restoration. By Mrs. Frank 
Pbttit. l8mo. 18. 

NURSE AMY. 8d. 

THE OLD COURT HOUSE. A Tale. l8mo. is. 

ONE STORY BY TTVO AUTHORS ; or, a Tale without a 
Moral. By J. I., author of " A Rhyming Chronicle ;*' and F. M. L., 
author of *' Gentle Influence," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

PARISH TALE S. Reprinted firom the " Tales of a London Parish. " 
In a packet, is. 6d. 

THE PRISONERS OP CRAIGMAOAIRE. A Story of the 
" '46." Edited by the Author of ** The Divine Mwter." 1 8mo. is. 

PLAY AND EARNEST. By Florbncb Wilford. Fcap. 8vo. 

68. 

THE QUEEN'S ISLE. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, wherein 
Scripture truths are blended with Island beauties. By Rosa Rains. 
Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

RAINY mornings' VTITH AUNT MABEL. i8mo. 
28. 6d. 

ROSA'S SUMMER "WANDERINGS. By Rosa Raiki. 

Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

ROBERT AND ELLEN. l8mo. is. 

THE ROOT OP THE MATTER; or, the Village Class, is.j 
cloth, is. 6d. 

RUTH LE VISON ; or. Working and Waiting, l s. j cloth, is. 6d. 

SAVONAROLA, Scenes from the Life of. By C. M. P. l8mo. 
28. 6d. 

SCENES OP SUBURBAN LIPE. By Anna B. F. Lsiov 
Spbncer, author of " T\ie Co-'&e\x^%% of Willingham," &c. Fcap. 
8vo. 48. 6d. 
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SILVIO. An Allegory. Chiefly from the MS. of the late Rev. William 
Adams, aathor of the •* Shadow of the Cross," " Old Man's Home,** 
&c. Edited by C. Warrkn Adams. 28. 

8ISTEBS OF OH ABIT Y, and some Visits with them. Being 
Letters to a Friend in England. Two Engnravings. is. 

SWOW-BOUWD IN CIiEEBERBIB OBAITGB. A Christ- 
mas Story. By G. E. Roberts. Dedicated to John Ruskin, Esq. 
8s. 6d. 

SNOWBAXiIj ; and other Tales. By Isabella Forbes. Fcap. 8vo. 

28. 6d. 
SOMEBFOBD FBIOBT. By Cecilia Mac Grboor. Crown 

8V0. 28. 

STOBTES ON* THE COMMANDMENTS. The First Table: 
" My Duty towards God." By the Rev. G. Hill. l8mo. is. 

8TOBIES ON THE COMMANDMENTS. The Second 
Table : ** My Duty towards My Neighbour." By W. S. Rocsstro. 
l8mo. is. od. 

The Two Parts in 1 vol. 2s. 

STOBIES FOB CHBISTMAS-TIDE. By the Author of 
"Sunbeam,** "Ready and Desirous,** &c. In 1 vol. Fcap. 8vo. 
28. 6d. 

STOBIES FOB YOUNG SEBVANTS. With Engravings. 
18mo. 2s. 

STOBY OF A DBEAM : a Mother*s Version of the Olden Tale 
of " Little Red Riding Hood,** wherein that tale is made to bear a 
Christian lesson. l8mo. is. 

SUMMEBIiEIG-H MAN OB ; or. Brothers and Sisters. A Tale. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

SYIiVESTEB ENDEBBY, THE POET. By Louis Sand, 
author of ** The Voices of Christmas.'* Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SCHOIjAB'S NOSEG-AY. a Series of Tales and Conversations 
on Flowers. 32mo. is. 

STOBIES AND IiESSONS ON THE FESTIVALS, 
FASTS, AND SAINTS' DAYS. 32 books in a packet, 28. 
In 3 vols., cloth, 38. 

STOBIES OF CHBISTIAN JOY AND SQBBOW, or 

Home Tales. By the Rev. H. D. Pearson. Containing Little Ruth 
Gray, Holy Stone, Hugh, Old Oliver Dale. 12mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

STOBIES ON THE BEATITUDES. By the Rev. G. F. 
Pearson. l8mo. is. 

STUMPS. A Story for Children. By Stella Austin. With eight 
Illustrations. l6mo. 2s. 6d. 

SCBIPTUBE BEADING LESSONS FOB LITTLE 
CHILDBEN. By a Lady. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop 
OF Winchester, is. 6d. Second Series, 28. Complete in l vol. 2s. 6d. 

TALES OF FAITH AND PBOVIDENCE. By the late 
Rev. W. B. Flower. l8mo. 2s. 

TALES OF CBOTVEBIDGE "WOBKHOUSE. ByM.A.B, 
With a Preface by Louisa Twining. l2mo., clQt.b.>^<&. 
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TAIjSIS of THS EBiPIBS] ; or. Scenes from the History of the 
Hoose of Hapsbnrg. By the Rev. J. Bainbs, author of the " Life of 
Archbishop I^aad/* &c. l8mo. is. 6d. 

TAIiSlS OF A IjONDON FABISH, &c. By the Author of 
« Tales of Kirkbeck.'* Second edition, l8mo., 28. 6d. 

TALES OF MY DUTY TO'WABDS MY NEIGHBOUB. 

32mo., IS. 

TAIiES FOB ME TO BEAD TO MYSEIjF. With Twelve 
Engravings dravm by Macqaoid. i6mo. 2s. 6d. 

TAIiES OF THE ANCIENT BBITISH CHUBCH. New 
and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By the late Yen. 
Archdeacon Evans, author of *' TheHectory of Valehead,** &c. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

THINKING FOB ONESEIjF ; or, an Adventure of the 
Carewes. Reprinted from *' The Monthly Packet.*' l8mo. 2s. 

THE TWO OIJABDIANS ; or, Home in this World. By the 
Author of '* The Heir of Redclyffe." Fourth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s . 

THE TOWEB BITHiDEBS, and THE TWO MEB- 
CHANTS. 6d. 

TINY POIjIjIE'S UPS AND DOWNS. By the Author of 
" Neddie's Care." With illustrations, idmo. 2s. 6d. 

TBUST. By the Author of "Beginnings of Evil.** i8mo. 28. 

VANNY CBOFT. By the Author of "Contraband Christmas," 
&c. l8mo. 2s. 

THE VOICES OF HABVEST. By the Right Rev. R. Milman, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Fcap. 8vo. 8d.; cloth, is. 

A VHiIjAGE STOBY fob village maidens. In 
Three Parts. Susan, Esther, and Dorothy ; or, the Three Starts in 
Life. 18mo. 28. 6d. 

VOICES OF CHBISTMAS. A Tale. By Louis Sand. With 
an illustration by Dalziel. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

VOYAGE TO THU FOBTUNATE ISLES, is.j cl. is. 6d. 

WAS IT A DBEAM P or, the Spirit of EvU- speaking— and THE 
NEW CHUBCHYABD ; or. Whose will be the First Grave ? 
By the Author of " Amy Herbert.** is. 6d. j paper, is. 

THE WAY THBOUGH THE DESEBT ; or, the Caravan. 
By the Right Rev. R. Milman, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Fcap. 
8vo. 6d.; cloth is. 

WILLIAM BLAKB ; or, the English Farmer. By the Rev. W. E. 
Hkvoate. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A WINTEB IN THE EAST. In Letters to the Children at 
Home. By F. M. l8mo. 2s. 

THE WYNNES; or. Many Men, Many Minds. A Tale of every- 
day life. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WIDOW AND HEB SON; and other Tales. Translated 
from the German. By the late Rev. W. B. Flowkr. i8mo. 2s. 
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